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HELEN S. WOODRUFF AND HER NOVEL ON PRISON 
REFORM Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION Eugenie M. Fryer 


CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 


“‘ She who from 
April dates her years, 
Diamonds should wear.’’ 


There is not only the pleasure of wearing the jewels, but in time 


of danger they are easily transported from place to place, and they 
offer a reserve fund for emergencies. 


A wonderfully brilliant diamond, in an oval shape 
exquisitely mounted in a woman’s ring, is $2500. 


An unusually handsome bar pin is $3000. 


A necklace of rare beauty, the diamonds hexag- 


onally mounted, and with a delicate link between 
each stone, is $5000. 


A new circle brooch, with eleven perfect stones, 


is $4800. 
An unusual two-stone ring is $2300. 


These are just a few pieces from a collection of 
perfect stones, perfectly mounted. 
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Fiction 

Orkney Maid, An. By Amelia E. Barr. | 
D. Appleton & Company. $1.50. 

A typical Amelia Barr tale with a 
Scotch atmosphere and an_ historical 
background. The time is the Crimean 
War, with the battle of Sebastopol, and 
the full story of the founding of the Red 
Cross is interwoven with a very charm- 
ing romance. 


Key of the Fields, The, and Boldero. 
By Henry Milner Rideout. Duffield & 
Company. $1.35. 

Two very clever long short stories by 
a writer who shows a remarkable gift 
of literary grace. The one tale is of a 
picturesque part of southern France, 
against which background is deftly placed 
a romance of vagabondage, and the other 
is a strong love story of the equally pic- 
turesque far West. 


Lucky Seven, The. By John Taintor 
Foote. D. Appleton & Company. $1.40. | 


Seven clever stories of American life, 
some of them comparable to O. Henry | 
at his best. Mr. Foote is a coming writer | 
of fiction, and the examples given here | 
of his work are not only entertaining as | 
stories, but they represent a distinct | 
opening into a larger field of endeavor 
for American fiction. 


Adventuress, The. By Arthur B. 
Reeve. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

A new Craig Kennedy romance, with | 
the usual number of thrills and new 
touches inspired by the work of secret 
service men during the War. 


Gudrid the Fair. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

Mr. Hewlett has put the story of the 
finding of America by the Vikings into a | 
readable tale that has all the fine | 
flavor of his able romances, and a little 
more than the usual interest. 


Initials Only. By 


Green. 


Gloved Hand, The. By Burton E. Stev- 
enson. 


Vanishing Man, The. 
Freeman. 


Anna Katharine 


By R. Austin | 


Darrow Enigma, The. By Melvin L. 


Severy. 
Midnight at Mears House. 
son Jewell Holt. 


Problem of Cell 13, The. 
Futrelle. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.00 each. 


Popular novels, reprinted in a new 
Series, 


By Harri- 


By Jacques 


“The Army and Navy Library,” | 
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Aliens 
By William McFee 

The author of “Casuals of the 
Sea” tells the story of two 
brothers and A WOMAN. From 
the quiet of a Jersey suburb to the 
wonder of an Italian seaport the 
narrative weaves the spell of a sin- 
ister personality upon the happi- 
ness of a family. Net, $1.50 


The Spirit of 
Lafayette 
By James Mott Hallowell 


The spirit that brought Lafay- 
ette to America is again alive in 
the hearts of the people of Amer- 
ica. “This, too, is a war for de- 
mocracy.” Insight into the life of 
this great Frenchman giving back- 
ground and comprehension to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s eloquent speech be- 
fore the French general’s tomb— 
“Lafayette, we are here.” Net, 
75 cents. 


Booth Tarkington 
By Robert Cortes Holliday 


A striking portrait of the man 
and a keen analysis of his work, 
without any of the hero-worship 
that sometimes crops out in such 
books. 


You will realize why this man 
has gathered about him such an 
enviable following, when you read 
his biography. Net, $1.25. 


Shandygaff 
By Christopher Morley 


“This book was written between 
the ages of 23 and 28 by a young 
man who always neglects what he 
is supposed to do in order to do 
something far less important.” 

The book deals with brown 
eyes, tobacco, hay-fever, the sor- 
rows of commuters and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Now 
you know the worst. Net, $1.40. 


Doubleday 
Page & Co. 


WAT 


SAMI 


Eight Books 
of Unusual Interest 


Have you read them ? 


Gertie Swartz: 
Fanatic or Christian ? 
By Helen R. Martin 


The writer who made the quaint 
figures of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
so interesting in “Those Fitzen- 
bergers” now writes about their 
thrift and “nearness” in meeting 
working conditions about a mod- 
ern factory. Is it the part of a 
fanatic or a Christian to spend 
money to make workmen happy? 
Net, $1.40. 


The Holy City: 
Jerusalem II 


By Selma Lagerlof 


Complete in itself, yet a compan- 
ion story to the great epic begun 
in “Jerusalem.” This is the story 
of the Dalecarlians, working in 
the Gordon colony founded by 
Americans in the Holy City (so 
recently the scene of desperate 
struggles between the Turks and 
the English), and is equally as 
enjoyable as “Jerusalem.” Net, 
$1.50. 


The Enlisting Wife 
By Grace S. Richmond 

A book that will soothe the ach- 
ing heart of every war-wife, just 
as “THE WHISTLING MOTH- 
ER” did for war-mothers. Mrs. 
Richmond’s answer to an appeal 
that she give cheer to “many, 
many of us little bride-wives whe 
are being more or less brave.” 
Net, 50 cents, 


Simba 
By Stewart Edward White 


The lure of big game and the 
spell of African savage life is the 
background for this tale of Kin- 
gozi, the ivory hunter, and the 
brave black boy who serves him. 
White men and the millions they 
rule, in a setting of adventure, 
witchcraft, humor and mystery. 
Net, $1.40. 


At your bookseller’s 


D.P 
56E 


Garden City 
New York 
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as being cheap books suitable for sol- 
diers in camp and at the Front. 


Cleek: The Master Detective. By 
Thomas W. Hanshew. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. $1.40. 

One of the stories of Cleek’s exploits 
made famous by the late Thomas Han- 
shew. This is written with the usual 
thrills and tense situations that keep the 
reader in suspense. 


South Wind. By Norman Douglas. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.60. 


In the midst of the Mediterranean 
basks the little vine-clad island of Ne- 
penthe. With its old-world history, its 
simple, primitive people and its flavor of 
hidden secrets this little lotus land seems 
more like a tradition than a home of 
modern men. Yet here, far from the 
madding strain of wars and rumors of 
war dwelt the Abbé Don Francesco, a 
man of parts, worldly-wise, a thorough- 
going Pagan, as well as a group of inter- 
esting cosmopolitans, among them the 
Duchess of San Martino, who might have 
passed for a faded French beauty of by- 
gone centuries; “Mr. Eames,” a student, 
incidentally wanted by the London au- 
thorities; and Keith, an English club- 
man with his cronies—a most unstable 
composition for latent mischief. In the 
picturesque brilliance of the modern La- 
tins’ market piazza and in the somber, 
mysterious halls of the Duchess’s medie- 
val home, the author tells a piquant, 
saucy tale. It is a novel of brilliance and 
wit, written for the entertainment of the 
cosmopolitan and of all who enjoy a keen, 
clever, human story. 


Comrades. By Mary Dillon. The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.40. 

A new War story written against a 
War background, and showing the hu- 
manity that is revealed through the life 
in the trenches and on the battlefields of 
France. The tale is very touching in 
parts and is wholly entertaining. 


Laughing Bill Hyde. By Rex Beach. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

New Rex Beach stories, as usual, vir- 
ile, full of snap and rich in atmosphere. 


Cabin Fever. By B. M. Bower. Little, 
Brown & Company. $1.35. 

Another story of the West has been 
added to Miss Bower’s already rather 
large collection of Western novels. 


This time the story deals with a mal- 
ady effecting the mind—one that is pro- 
duced by the long-drawn-out monotony 
of a life in the Western wilderness. 

A quarrel ensues between the husband, 
who is troubled with this disease, and 
his wife, who finally runs away with the 
baby. Later, the husbands gets mixed 
up unsuspectingly with some dangerous 
characters, but at last manages to ex- 
tricate himself from their power and he 
finally “makes good” as a prospector. 
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THESE ARE NEW CENTURY BOOKS 
FOR ALERT AMERICANS. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY TASTE. 


DONALD THOMPSON IN RUSSIA 


By DONALD THOMPSON 


An amazing eye-witness record of Russia in revolution by an American 
moving-picture man and photographer. Supported by a camera experience 
on every front in Europe that is without parallel, he knew how to make 
the most of the biggest news story he had ever dreamed of, when, half by 
chance, he fell into it. Here he tells the story in words and pictures, in detail, 
as he saw it, as it happened. 


64 remarkable illustrations from photographs. Price, $2.00. 


THE FIREFLY BATTERING 
OF FRANCE THE BOCHE 


By MARION POLK ANGELLOTI By PRESTON GIBSON 


A dramatic account of fighting on the 
Western Front by this well-known young 
American playwright, who was in the 
midst of it, and who was decorated by 


If Dumas had written about the Great 
War, it would have been something like 
this story of love, mystery, danger and 
daring which opens in the gorgeous St. 
Ives Hotel in New York and ends behind the French Government for his ‘fearless 
the Allied lines in France. The story ness and devotion on many occasions.” 
gets on its way on the first page. And The book contains many word sketches 
it is all beautifully done. that burn pictures in the imagination. 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard. Price,$1.40 Illustrated from photographs. Price, $1.00 


FILM FOLK 


“Close-Ups of the Men, Women and Children Who Make the ‘Movies’” 
By ROB WAGNER 


“Movie” life from the inside by one who knows it. A sort of Los 
Angeles Canterbury Tales, wherein appear the stories told in the first 
person, of the handsome film actor, the child wonder, the studio mother, 
the camera man, who “shoots the films,” the scenario writer—in short, the 
whole animated “movie” world that has its centre in the California city. 


32 illustrations from photographs. Price, $2.00. 


AMERICA AFTER THE WOMAN 
THE WAR VOTER’S MANUAL 


By AN AMERICAN JURIST By S. E. FORMAN and MARJORIE SHULER 


A book which alert Americans will not Supplies a background of information, 
permit to pass unread. The author, a especially adapted to women voters, as to 
Se ee I ot eg Tattwnn; the, organization of the government, the 
tentative sketch of America’s political history of the chief political parties, and 
future. It will help the reader to prepare, ther related subjects that are indis- 
as a citizen, for conflicts and adjustments pensable to the citizen. Introduction by 
to come. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Price, $1.00 


ROVING and FIGHTING 


By MAJOR EDWARD S. [“TEX”] O’REILLY 


Rex Beach took an incident from Tex O’Reilly’s life and made a de- 
servedly successful novel from it. O’Reilly’s own fact-story of his life, as 
soldier of fortune, filibuster, Mexican campaigner, instructor in the Chinese 
army, etc., is as thrilling and colorful as a half-dozen romances, and it is all 


told with the vividness and engaging simplicity that are part of the author’s 
personality. 


Price, $1.00 


Illustrated from photographs. Price, $2.00. 


At All Bookstores 
rususneo sy The Century Co., “trier ar” 
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Secretary of War BAKER and 
Secretary of the Navy DANIELS 


in letters to the Artist 
Praised and Endorsed 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


35 plates. Lithograph on cover. $2.00 net. 


Reproductions of a series of lithographs of Muni- 
tion Works, Shipyards, etc., made by him with the 
permission and authority of the U. S. Government. 
With Notes and an Introduction by the artist. This 
book is truly an art masterpiece and those who are 
not fortunate enough to secure the original litho- 
graphs will prize these splendid reproductions. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 


By THEODOOR DE BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 


Profusely illustrated and with five maps prepared 
especially for this volume. $3.00 net. 


In the most interesting manner this volume tells 
the general reader, the intending visitor to the 
islands and the investor looking for possible busi- 
ness openings, what they wish to know regarding 
these new possessions of ours formerly the Danish 
West Indies. It does not confine itself—as do so 
many books of travel—merely to the larger and 
best known towns, but covers the whole scope of 
these islands and from personal experience. It is a 
book of the present and of what may be looked for 
in the future. 


THE WAR and the BAGDAD 
RAILWAY reStz, cf Ase, Mice sad te 


Relation to the Present Conflict 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
14 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


In the words of President Wilson, the Bagdad 
Railway is “the heart of the matter” of the present 
conflict. This is a war book ef the utmost import- 
ance by an authority on Eastern civilization. It is 
the story of Asia Minor and its relation to the pres- 
ent conflict. Serious students of the problems of the 
war will find in it a complete survey of the situation 
in the Near East. 


THREE SPLENDID NOVELS 


THE ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of “The Best 
Man,” ete. 


Illustrated in color. $1.35 net. 


Did you ever look for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow? It takes imagination and courage 
to face the dangers and difficulties of the way, as 
Shirley Hollister proved when she found the En- 
chanted Barn at the glowing base of the magic bow. 
It is a charming romance. 


THE APPLE-TREE GIRL 


By GEORGE WESTON 
Frontispiece in color and five other illustrations. 
Decorated cloth in a sealed. packet. $1.00 net. 


This splendid volume is uniform with Mr. Wes- 
ton’s 1917 success, “Oh, Mary, Be Careful!’ Char- 
lotte Marlin, the heroine, with her three sums is just 
aS amusing and lovable as Mary with her three tests 
for men. Charlotte’s three sums seem almost im- 
Possible to solve. Her methods of accomplishing 
them will amuse and delight. 


VICKY VAN 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Frontispiece and jacket in color by GAYLE HoskINs. 
$1.35 net. 


There is humor and love, thrills and a real mys- 
tery in this new Fleming ‘Stone detective story, in 
which not the least interesting factor is the curious 
double personality of one character. You are baf- 
fled and always amused by the brilliance of the yarn. 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


By the Author of “How to 
Live at the Front.” 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MacQUAR- 
RIE, Lieutenant Royal 
Field Artillery. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Lieutenant MacQuarrie, who 
is at present giving his time 
and services to the United 
States Bureau on Public In- 
formation and is _ lecturing 
thruout the country, has writ- 
ten in “OVER HERE” his im- 
pressions of America, both 
serious and sprightly. A choice 
book for Americans who 
think. 


RELIGIONS OF THE 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Edited by 
Dr. J. A. MONTGOMERY 
$2.50 net. 

Is an authoritative yet popu- 
lar account of ancient and 
modern religions from _ the 
viewpoint that the religion of 
each people has presented the 
highest ideals of that people. 
The authors are members of 
the faculty of Religious His- 
tory of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


LEADERSHIP 


and MILITARY TRAINING 


By LT.-COL. L. C. AN- 
DREWS, Commandant 
Officers’ Training Camp, 
Camp Dix 

Cloth, $1.00 net. Limp leather, 

$2.00 net. 

This new book, by the author 
of the great success, “Funda- 
mentals of Military Service,” 
is practically the only Ameri- 
can work on the subject. The 
United States army requires 
thousands of officers. Every 
Fifth Man will be a Leader 
and everv one of them will 
wish to secure and will prize 
this practical book of instru:- 
ticn. 








Return of the Soldier. By Rebecca 
West. The Century Company. $1.00. 


“The Return of the Soldier” is fiction; 


| the background is the most tremendous 
| event of modern times, an event that al- 


ready is touching Americans and that will 
probably touch them to the quick before 
many months: the background is the 
War, but it is only background. The 
story is located in an old English country- 
house and a village not far distant. 

The plot is probably unique in fiction. 
It is not morbid, shocking, queer; it is 
simply a situation seized by the author 
from a juncture of circumstances im- 
possible before this age. 

“The Return of the Soldier” is a love 
story of a poignancy and splendor that 
one rarely has the good fortune to know 
about even in books; and in its develop- 
ment there appears one of the most lova- 
ble and memorable women that have 
beautified recent fiction. 

The situation of “The Return of the 
Soldier” is thrilling with emotional pos- 
sibilities, every unit of which the author 
feels and realizes in her telling. The 
story is presented—well, it is presented 
as finely, as delicately, as tensely, as 
completely as Mrs. Fiske presents a char- 
acter on the stage, as Mr. Belasco pre- 
sents a play. 


Revoke. By W. de Veer. 
Company. $1.40. 


Cheribon, the Javanese post, is the 
scene of this wonderfully picturesque ro- 
mance. The bit of love making in itself 
is nothing particularly new—as a new 
method seems almost unlikely, but such 
descriptions one seldom meets unless in 
some recognized book of travel. 

The ease with which the local color 
pervades the story and the pen pictures 
which are exquisitely done are delightful. 

We follow Onno Winter, the President 
of the Native Court (a subject of Queen 
Wilhelmina), as he interprets the law to 
the simple-minded natives, and as born 
master of the situation his decision is 
final. Social life and the customs of the 
vicinity are most entertaining, and in 
every sphere Winter seems the natural 
leader. As guide to an English general 
and his daughter, he shows both the good 
and evil of his nature, and nearly falls 
the victim of the unconventional woman’s 
traps, but even in describing these pit- 
falls the author shows a master hand. 


Mt. Blossom Girls, The. By Isla May 
Mullins. The Page Company. $1.35. 

Like the other three volumes descrip- 
tive of the Blossom Shop, its growth and 
the charming girls who insured its suc- 
cess by their untiring efforts, this story 
portrays delicate girlhood and a new un- 
dertaking for the uplift of humanity. 

“Mt. Blossom” is an educational home 


John Lane 


for the mountain whites, and with what 


enthusiasm the well-to-do northern girls 
throw their hearts into their undertak- 
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ing! How the poor, down-trodden crea- | 
tures who seem only partially civilized | 


owing to the lack of absolute necessities 
of life, are lifted from the depths of de- 
spair and abject poverty, and how in so 
doing the benefactors derive much happi- 
ness fill the chapters. 

The book is an appeal for these des- 
perately poor creatures, even while de- 
scribing the joy of their uplift. 


Juveniles 


Young Stagers, The. By Percival C. 
Wren. Longmans, Green & Company. 

Clever stories told each other by chil- 
dren in India, full of imagination and 
the charm of childhood. 


Strange Story Book, The. By Mrs. 
Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 

One of the famous Lang fairy books, 
in which are included versions suitable 
for young readers of the ancient tales of 
Babylon and Greece and early America. 
The book is admirably illustrated. 


Breakfast of the Birds and Other 
Stories, The. Translated by Emily Solis- 
Cohen. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. $1.00. 

These delightful stories were written 
in Hebrew by a master story-teller, Ju- 


dah Steinberg. In writing these stories | 
in the language of which he was so fond | 
his chief purpose was to encourage chil- | 
dren in the use of the Hebrew language | 


that has essentially been neglected in 
Russia. This object is, of course, lost in 
the translation, but the stories them- 
selves are so well-worth reading, from 
a literary point of view as well as from 
the fact that they are most entertaining. 


Plays. By Netta Syrett. John Lane 
Company. 


Juvenile entertainments are pleasingly | 


attractive and with their increasing pop- 
ularity grows the demand for short 


stories which may be dramatized. This | 


author in a former book of fairy plays 


gave in addition much useful information | 
regarding stage settings, but in this vol- | 


ume she devotes her attention to dancing 


sketches, giving suggestions, however, as | 
to scene painting, carpentering details | 


and lighting effects. 

The simple style of story telling gives 
promise of ease in production, and the 
fairy atmosphere will enable the little 
ones to present the work advantageously. 


Biography and History 

Goethe. By Calvin Thomas. Henry 
Holt & Company. $2.00. 

The author of this book has been 
closely studying and teaching Goethe for 
many years. It is a subject near to his 
heart, not as by way of comparison, but 
for its own intrinsic worth. Now he sums 
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*s Comi 
Empey’s Coming 
7 
Again! 

not to “give ’em hell” this time—but to give our boys here 
and “over there” the benefit of his experience—words of 
advice and wisdom that will safeguard 
their lives—words to their families and 
friends, telling what they can do to lighten 


their loved ones’ burden—stirring words 
of help, hope and cheer. 


It’s a real “OVER THE TOP” book 


FIRST CALL 


Guide Posts to Berlin 
By Arthur Cuy Empey 


(12mo. 64 Illustrations 
Robin Goodfellow and Other Fairy | 


From the Times (N. Y.) 


“The same delightful amalgam of breezy cheerfulness of manner 
and serious-hearted purpose characterizes Mr. Empey’s second 
book as helped to send his ‘Over the Top’ soaring to the head of 
all the ‘best sellers’ of recent years.” 


From the Sun (N. Y.) 


“‘Over the Top’ inspired America to enter the war with all her 
might and strength. ‘First Call’ explains how our objects may 
be gained. The first book appealed to everybody everywhere; 
the second addresses itself to every American, but more espe- 
cially to the man under arms. One of the important chapters 
in the book is dedicated to the mothers of America.” 


From the Tribune (N. Y.) 


“Intensely practical information and advice to young soldiers, 
such as will indeed serve as ‘Guide Posts to Berlin” * * * * 
Given in a highly effective manner. * * * * We have seen 
no book that gives in plain speech a better idea of the way in 
which the war is being waged.” 


$1.50 Net, Wherever Men Sell Books 


New York CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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GEORGE'H: DORAN’COMPANY Publishers NEW- YORK 
The Book 


Focused the 
On Lite 


That 
World’s 
After 


Raymond 
OR LIFE and DEATH 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Has 
Attention 
Death 


Popular 
Edition 


N°? other book has so struck the deepest note of this epochal 
day as this. Ten years ago it would have found scoffers 
everywhere. Today—the outstanding phenomenon of the 
World Crisis is the world’s passionate concern in life after 
death. “Raymond,” a great book on the greatest of themes, has 
been a prominent feature of the press on both sides of the At- 
lantie. A book no thoughtful man can afford to overlook, and to 
weigh the evidence therein. 


q “One of the most remarkable books brought for- 
ward by the war.”—New York Evening Post. 


“Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the greatest scien- 
tists in the world, and this is new and remarkable 
evidence of continued existence.”—Boston Post. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Publishers HODDER & STOUGHTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tut Book News 


in America for 


| was any thought of war. 


up the results of his long study, his earn- 
est contemplation of the life and work 
of the German poet and produces a book 
of wonderful value as a piece of bio- 
graphical and critical literature. Though 
not so popular in theme at this time, 
Goethe must be regarded as a world fig- 
ure, and this interpretation of his work 
will be of singular value to students of 
literature. 


Nietzsche: The Thinker. By William 
M. Salter. Henry Holt & Company. $3.50. 

This book was written before there 
Therefore it is 
the more worthy of note; there can be no 
question of prejudice. It is a profoundly 
interesting and earnest study of the re- 
nowned philosopher, with an attempt to 
explain his philosophical doctrine that is 
most ably accomplished. 


Rubens: The Story of His Life and 
Work. By Louis Hourticq. Translated 
by Frederick Street. Duffield & Company. 
$2.50. 

This is in the same series as “Michel- 
angelo,” by Romain Rolland. It is a 
splendidly comprehensive study of the 
life and work of Ruben, with excellent 
critical comment on his best-known pic- 
tures, detailed information concerning 
which is provided. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated, with very good re- 
productions of a number of his greatest 
pictures. 


National Progress, 1907-1917. By 
Frederick Austin Ogg. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

This is volume 27 in “The American 
Nation.” It makes a detailed study of 
American national life for the ten years 
between 1907 and 1917. The book is ad- 
mirably arranged, the facts carefully col- 
lated and the result is a volume that the 
historian and student of progress in na- 
tional life, social, political and industrial. 


Principles of American Diplomacy. By 
John Bassett Moore. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

An expert on matters of diplomacy, Dr. 
Moore now formulates the fundamental 
principles of diplomatic practice upon 
which the United States has built up 
her international relations. The book has 
an unusual historic interest at this time 
and will find a permanent place in the 
library of students of diplomatic litera- 
ture. 


Life, Art and Letters of George Inness, 
The. By his son, George Inness, Jr. The 
Century Company. $4.00. 

George Inness, Jr., tells many enter- 
taining stories of his father. For in- 
stance, he says: 

“The tremendous desire to paint over 
a canvas did not limit itself to his own 
pictures. He was no respecter of per- 
sons or pictures, and it made no differ- 
ence who painted the original, who was 
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Successful New Books About 


The Great War 


Some New Issues from Revell’s 
List that are attracting atten- 
tion in the camp and at home 


The Soul of 









































Chaplain Tiplady’s 
new book tells an 
the Soldier astonishing _ story, 

one in which the 
very foundations of existence seem 
temporarily uprooted, and the world 
turned upside-down. Yet never, in the 
telling, does he lose the unswerving 
faith and cheering optimism which 
formed the prevailing note of THE 
CROSS AT THE FRONT. Net $1.25. 


Newell Dwight Hillis 
German brought back from the 


Atrocities Western Front the re- 

sults of his personal 
investigations and the truth is stirring 
America. Col. Roosevelt predicts that 
when the conditions described by this 
unimpeachable witness are known they 
will “wake up every man and woman.” 
With photographs of affidavits, diaries, 
scenes, etc. Net $1.00. 


The 





















































































































































Burris A. Jenkins was 











Hi d b an American war 
correspondent in 
sanpeeaeed 5 France. “He had 





Line unique advantages 
at the Western 
Front given to few men. He has ability 
and descriptive powers—result is a 
thrillingly interesting book, well worth 


while.”—N. Y. Times. Net $1.25. 

° J. G Man- 
Taps: A Book for 3, for, Mer: 
the Boys in Khaki 


written express- 
Sam’s boys. 


ly forUnecle 

It deals with the salient 
evils and temptations which await the 
young soldier just joining the colors. 
This book sounds the slogan and points 





























































































































out the road to victory. Net $1.25. 
>, Edward Leigh Peil’s 
What Did new book will “stir 
Jesus Teach the sluggish, to 
Ab Wi 9 wake the sleepers, 
out War! to right-about 
everyone toward the 

righteousness of the present war in 
behalf of a larger liberalism, a truer 
freedom.” Washington Star. Net, $1.00. 
sys f Joseph H. Odell’s 

The New Spirit {73-7 is com- 


























of the mended by Sec- 
retary of War 
New Army Baker, who 
says: “When 








the war is over and the men and 
women of America have had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a perspective on its 
conduct and results, there will be an 
adequate appreciation of Dr. Odell’s 
statement, ‘I would 
rather intrust the 
moral character of 
my boy to the camps 
than to any college 















































Sth Edition 


The 
























































or university I 

know.’” Only 75c. vane at 
the 

_—- Eastern iene 

ihe. inks eee 

book makes appeal to Net $1.00 





every intelligent 
reader who wishes to 
have the knowledge necessary to form 
an independent opinion as to the con- 
ditions on which durable peace shall 
rest.”—Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Net $1.50. 


All Booksellers—or of the Publishers 


FLEMING H.REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
18 North Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 




































































ADVERTISING SECTION 


the owner, or what was sacrificed in the 
doing. Many of his contemporaries have 
fallen victims to this insatiate weakness. 
I believe he would far rather have painted 
on a picture than a clean canvas. The 
composition, no matter how good, always 
suggested something that he could im- 
prove upon. It became so bad that Mr. 
A. H. Wyant, wife of the artist, finally 
had to forbid him her husband’s studio. 


“When I had a studio at 896 Broadway, | 


Pop came in, and looking at a twenty- 
by-thirty canvas, which I called ‘The 
Lost Sheep,’ praised it excessively. This 
story seems almost incredible, but is true, 
nevertheless. The subject was a large 
sheep that took up the greater part of 
the canvas,—I should say about sixteen 
inches,—and by her side trudged a poor 
little lamb. They were lost in a snow- 
storm. The canvas was dry, having been 
set aside as finished. I was going to try 
to trade it off for a suit of clothes or 
something when Pop saw it. 

“‘The Lost Sheep,’ he said, ‘why, 
when did you do that? It’s fine. Tells 
the story well, is well painted, and thor- 
oughly carried out. You are on the right 
track; keep right on in that way. It is 
the first really complete picture you have 
painted, and it does not suggest me. You 
will find after this that your work will go 
much easier. Your trouble has been that 
you work too long on a picture; you must 
let it alone when you have finished it 
and not fuss over it. A very fine canvas, 
George,’—and in a very low voice, each 
word pronounced slowly and distinctly,— 
‘possibly a little too much detail in the 
foreground.’ He shaded his eyes with 
his hand, just as I had remembered him 
many years before while painting the 
wash-tub, then he began to get excited, 
and with a sweep of his arm said: ‘Don’t 
you see your foreground is all full of 
weeds? They’ve got nothing to do with 
the story. Why the devil can’t you get 
more breadth in your pictures?’ 

“But, Pop—” 

“‘Nonsense, I tell you! It’s got no 
breadth; it’s full of things. Wipe them 
out if you are going to paint snow.’ 
Jumping up from his seat, he shouted: 
‘Why in thunder don’t you make it snow? 
Give it breadth.’ He stalked up and 
down the studio, waving his arms around 
his head. ‘What is it? If you want to 
make a picture of it, take out that sheep. 
It’s a snow scene you are painting; then 
give it a feeling of snow. Take out that 
sheep; it has no value.’ 

“But, Pop—” I protested. 

“T tell you’—shaking his first and 
rushing up to the canvas—‘it’s as much 
like a sheep as a stone wall. Here, give 
me your brushes; I'll show you.’ I 
handed over palette and brushes. He 
squeezed out a quantity of white paint, 
and went at it as if he were plastering 
a wall. He didn’t paint out the sheep; 
he simply enveloped it. His hair was 
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NEW BOOKs 


The Life of John Cardinal McCloske 


First Prince of the Church in America, 1810-1885 


By His Eminence JOHN CARDINAL F 
with 6 Illustrations. 8yo. $3.50 4 vARiar, 
This biography of America’s first Cari 

former secretary, the present Cardinal 

= hog d Ring By ~% the charm cf an in 
sight into a e that was particularly en 

author has made copious use of many Pr oe 

archives for this important book, and his interpreta 

tion of Cardinal McCloskey’s character has a, 

authority all its own. The religious life of New 

York during the nineteenth century is here depicted 

as only one in authority can describe it; and th 

numerous letters and extracts from Cardinal Me. 

Closkey’s private papers, which have never been 

used before, give to the book a freshness whieh 

guarantees for it a welcome in all circles, ‘ 


Canon Sheehan of Doneraile 


The Story of an Irish Parish Priest as Told Chi 
by Himself in Book, Personal Memoirs co 
ers. 
By HERMAN J. HEUSER, D. D., Overbrook Sep. 
inary. With 6 Portraits and 6 Other ilieenean 
8vo. $3.50 net (Second Impression.) a 
“It is a remarkable biography of a remarkable 
man—a true priest, a_ sterling patriot, a genuine 
litterateur. It is well written and arranged and 
tastefully printed and bound. It should be pur- 
chased and read by every Catholic priest and jay- 
man of our country.”—The Homiletic Monthly, — 


French Windows 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘'Monksbridge,” 

““Grace-church,’’ ‘‘Leyia Pondera: An Essay 

Book,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. i 

A new American printing of a work which has 
been generally received as one of the most moving 
books the war has produced. 

“It may be described as a collection of war pic 
tures and vignettes of peace, done with wondrous 
power and skill. Only one possessed of the most 
delicate psychological insight, the keenest appreci 
ation of the good, the beautiful and the true, could 
have produced these pictures. - . We have the 
author’s assurance that ‘every episode and every 
character is drawn from reality and life: nothing 
is imaginery.’ May it have a legion of readers, not 
one of whom, we feel certain, will fail to derive 
some benefit from its perusal._-Ave Maria 


Irish Memories 


By E. OE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROss, 
Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.” 
With 16 pages of Illustrations from Drawings and 


linal by hj 
Archbishop 
intimate in. 


Photographs by the Authors. Svo, $4.20 net 
“The authors of ‘The Irish K.M.’ were in truth 
artists to their finger-tips, and this book of mem 


orjies is not less skilful than its forerunners. It 
abounds in vivid pictures - . it contains a chap 
ter on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, an? 
in the latter will be found vignettes as entrancingas 
any of the old tales.’’—The Times (London). 


The Mount of Vision 


Being a Study of Life in Terms of the Whole. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES BRENT, DP. D., 
Bishop-Elect of Western New York. With an In 
troduction by the Bishop of London, and a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 

“The book is not of the stereotyped Lenten pat 
tern, but I trust that it will none the less on that 
account prove of service in welding human life to 
God and to His will, which, as I understand it, the 
Lenten season inspires us to do. Part of Our 
Lord’s Lent at least was spent on a Mount of 
Vision, where He saw the evil and chose the good.” 
~— From the Preface. 


The Secret of Personality 


The Problem of Man’s Personal Life as Viewed in 

oe Light of an Hypothesis of Man's Religious 
e. 

By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Author 

of “‘What Can I Know?” etc. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 

Designed to supplement the four books already 
ublished by carrying the discussion more fully over 
nto the domain of religious faith of the essentially 
Christian type. The author has aimed throughout 
to make it especially adaptable to the present time 
which is testing so severely the faith of men the 
world over. 


The Gate of Remembrance 


The Story of the Psychological Experiment Which 
Resulted in the Discovery of the Edgar Chapel st 
Glastonbury. 


By FREDERICK BLIGH BOND, F. R. I. B. A» 
Director of Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey; 
With Illustrations and Plans. Svo. $2.00 net. 
This book, by the Director of Excavations st 
ee ecg | Abbey (who is a member of the 
Psychical Research Society), gives for the first time 
a full and exact record of the strange automatic 
script, in medieval English or Latin, utilized in 
connection with the discovery of the Edgar Chapel 
at the east end of the Abbey and bearing also on 
another lost site, that of the Loretto Chapel. 
script was produced from the end of 1907 upward. 
a so LLL TT RTEaREE RNS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
4th Avenue and 30th Street, NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION 
To Head the 


Season’s Lists 


By E. Phillips THE PAWNS COUNT 


Oppenheim “America first, America only, America al- 
ways,” is the motto of the heroine of Oppen- 
$1.50 net heim’s new novel of international intrigue, in 
which he unveils the machinations of the pro- 

German plotters in the United States. 


By B. M. Bower CABIN FEVER 


$1.35 net Too ‘much monotony and mother-in-law 
plunge Bud Moore into a sea of trouble, and 
in the guise of a prospector he seeks and finds 
adventure and finally happiness on a mining 
claim in the mountains. A book of the kind 
that has made this author famous. 


By Patrick and THE WOLF-CUB 


Terence Casey A romance of modern Spain unusual in 
theme and setting and unhackneyed from be- 
$1.40 net ginning to end, this tale of the open road has 
for its keynote dramatic action that is main- 
tained to the very end. 


By Mark Lee Luther THE HOPE CHEST 


$1.50 net When Tom Ballantine married the prize 
beauty in his millionaire father’s chain of candy 
stores, there began a series of romantic adven- 
tures decidedly not of the melodramatic sort. 
Here is a social comedy of a high order to 
please the most exacting reader. 


By William Johnston THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 


$1.40 net An up-to-date mystery story with an original 
plot laid in a modern New York apartment 
house, by the author of “Limpy.” 


By Sidney McCall SUNSHINE BEGGARS 


$1.50 net “Beggars,” the indignant townsfolk called 
the poverty-stricken Bertollottis, when they 
came to live under the very eaves of the aristo- 
cratic Hopkins mansion; but the tale of how 
the newcomers injected a little art and beauty 
into the narrow conventional American com- 
munity makes a story full of human nature. 


By George Kibbe THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
Turner MILLION DOLLARS 


* $1.50 net A romance of business told with dramatic 
intensity. A story of speed, of greed, love 
and hate, ambition and distrust, in which the 
career of a typical American business man is 
portrayed. 


By James Hay, Jr. MRS. MARDEN’S ORDEAL 


$1.50 net A young society matron loses her memory 
following the discovery of the murder of a 
guest at her reception. She alone holds the 
key to the mystery, and the unsolving makes 
an absorbing tale. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 





tumbled, his face flushed, and he worked 
like something possessed. When he was 
through, he flung down the palette, sank 
into a chair, and said, ‘There! Now you’ve 
got some breadth to your picture!’ 

“We sat and looked at each other for 
a few moments in silence. 

“Finally Pop spoke: 

“Well, why don’t you say something? 
Don’t sit there like a bump on a log. 
Don’t you like it?’ 

“No,” I said; “my picture is ruined.” 

“‘Then,’ he exclaimed impatiently, 
‘why the devil did you do it, George? 
Wipe it off!’ 

“This I did. 

“ ‘There now,’ he said, ‘you’ve got your 
picture back. Never do such a thing 
again, George. I do it, too, and it’s the 
curse of my life. You’ve got a good pic- 
ture there, and for Heaven’s sake leave 
it alone now!’ 

“‘The Lost Sheep’ was found, and we 
walked arm in arm out of the studio to 
dinner.” 

The biography of the elder Inness is 
full of stories like this, as well as of in- 
teresting critical comment on art sub- 
jects. It is a complete biography and is 
beautifully made and illustrated. 

Canadian Confederation and Its Lead- 
ers. By M. O. Hammond. George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 

So quiet and peaceful has been the 
process of confederating the five Cana- 
dian provinces that it is difficult to real- 


| ize that this half-century of evolution 
| has been as epochal and momentous as 


the building of the Union by Canada’s 
great southern neighbor. It is the pur- 
pose of this centenary volume to describe 
the Confederation of Canada by telling 
the part played by the brilliant and de- 
voted pioneers, the leaders of their day— 
these men to whose wisdom and foresight 
united Canada today owes in a great 
measure her peace, prosperity, harmony 
and well-being—her adherence to the 
British flag, her security and her distin- 
guished and noble part in the great world 
war. 


Modern Russian History. Translated 
by Alexander S. Kaun from the Russian 
of Alexander Kornilov. 2 vols. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $5.00. 


This is the first history of Russia to 
be brought down to the present time. The 
author is a popular lecturer in Petrograd 
and has made a careful study of the his- 
tory of the country, some of the most 
important incidents in the story of which 
he himself witnessed. He also goes into 
details on the subject of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, much of which 
has been inaccessible hitherto. 

The book gives outlines of the lives 
of the Czar, and studies very carefully 
the internal problems and international 
relations. It gives the complete story 
of the reign of Nicholas Romanoff. 
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Early Narratives of the Northwest. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


This brings together historic docu- 


ments of unique value. Among them are | 


“The Journey of Jean Nicolet,” by Father 
Vimont; “Radisson’s Account of His 


Third Journey”; “Father Allonez’s Jour- | 


neys to Lake Superor”; “The Pageant of 


1671,” and “The Voyages of St. Cosme, 


1689-1699.” 


These are works not generally known | 
even among students, and their collection | 


in this volume will be of service to his- 


torians especially, but also to general | 


readers. 


One Young Soldier. 
Dodd. Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.00. 


These remarkable stories of a young 


soldier’s life in the Army of the Poto- | 


mac during the Civil War appeared orig- 


inally in “McClure’s Magazine” in 1897- | 
1898, and attracted such wide attention | 
that they were afterward reprinted in | 
book form. The book has been out of | 
print for a number of years, but the pub- | 
lishers have been importuned from many | 
quarters to bring these stories to the | 
attention of the thousands of our young | 


men who are in the army and who are 


having the same emotions and experi- | 


ences as this young volunteer in the war 
of sixty years ago. 


History ef Europe, The. From 1862 to 


1914. By Luéius Hudson Holt. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.60. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Holt has given us | { 


a very compfehensive view of conditions 
existing in Europe from the beginning of 
Bismarck’s Chancellorship in 1862. He 
deals particularly with the relationship 
in international affairs, thus giving the 
book an added value of pointing out many 
of the underlying causes of the present 
Great War. 


William Claiborne of Virginia: 
Some Account of His Pedigree. 
Herbert Claiborn. 
$1.75. 

This is a book intended primarily to 
clear up many of the misrepresentations 
of the life of Claiborne and the dispute 
between him and Lord Baltimore in re- 
gard to the ownership of Kent Island in 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Religious and Social Work | 


Simon, Son of Man. By John I. Riegel 
and John H. Jordan. Sherman, French & 
Company. $1.50. 


The primary object of this work is to 


demonstrate that the Jesus of the Gos- | 


pels of Christianity was an historical per- 


sonage whose existence is proven in the | 


works of the profane historians of the 


early centuries of the Christian Era. In | 


conjuncton with the Bible records— 
mainly that of Mark—the career of 
Christ is traced step by step. In Joseph- 


8 





By Ira Seymour 


With | 
By John | 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Lieutenant Dawson’s New War Book 


THE GLORY of the TRENCHES 


By the Author of ‘CARRY ON; LETTERS IN WARTIME” 


(Now in its Nineteenth Edition) 


An interpretation of the inspiration which 
drives the fighting men on. 
vital war book of the year. 


Frontisptece. 


Place Your Order Now! 


Timely War Books 


A Message for Fathers and 
Mothers of ‘‘Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER OF A 
SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of 
“Robert Shenstone,” etc. 

Cloth, $1.00 net 
A truly remarkable document writ- 
ten by the father of three boys who 
have gone “over there” to fight for 
Democracy. <A book of cheer and 
comfort and inspiration. 


The ‘‘What’s What’’ of the 
Great War 


THE BUSINESS 
OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, au- 
thor of “The Rebirth of Russia,” 
etc. With 16 Illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 
The first war book to tell the facts 
every one wants to know It is the 
story of the army behind the army, 
no less heroic than the fighting 
hosts it feeds. 


Romance in Venice 


THE BEST IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE, author cf 
“Autumn,” “Earth,” “The Individ- 
ual,” ete. Cloth, $1.50 net 
The romance of a young English 
girl of humble position, who unex- 
pectedly becomes possessed of the 
means to gratify her life-long ani 
bition—a visit to Venice, and there 
her fugitive dream of the best in 
life comes true. 


The most 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


First Edition 50,000 Copies 


Latest Fiction 


A Romance of Diplomatic Lite 
in China and Japan 


THE BEST PEOPLE 


by ANNE WARWICK, author of 
“Victory Law,” “The Unpretend- 
ers,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 net 
The travel romance of a girl who 
is tired of her “Main Street Town” 
in the American West and leaves 
to mingle in a whirl of royalty and 
diplomatic splendor in the Asiatic 
Fast. 


Thrills and Mystery 


THE MAN WHO 
LOST HIMSELF 


3y H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
author of “The Gold Trail,” “The 
Blue Lagoon,” etc. Cloth, $1.40 net 
An extraordinary likeness to an 
English peer plunges Victor Jones, 
of Philadelphia, into deep waters, 
and the reader has many thrills be- 
fore the last page of the novel de- 
termines whether Victor Jones is 
going to sink or swim. 


A Baffling Detective Story 


THE MYSTERY 
of the DOWNS 


By J. R. WATSON and A. J. 
REES, authors of “The Hampstead 
Mystery.” 

Second Edition. Cloth, $1.40 net 
An unusually mystifying tale even 
for a detective story, for it con- 
tains a mystery within a mystery. 
The authors are two ex-detectives 
of Scotland Yard. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“Will my boy go wrong abroad ?’’ 
‘‘Will military training make a brute of my boy ?”’ 
‘*What makes a soldier brave in battle ?’’ 


To answer these, and the countless other perplexing 
questions continually arising in the minds of the 
mothers of the men at the front, RICHARDSON 
WRIGHT sat down and wrote 


LETTERS 


TO THE 


MOTHER 


OF A 


SOLDIER 


He has put his heart into his writing—and his head. He 
faces the grim facts unflinchingly, and makes you 
mothers understand them. 


What the gun is to the boy in the trenches, 
this book is to his mother at home 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 


THe WHITE MORNING 


By GERTRUCE ATHERTON 
Author of “The Living Present,” etc. 
The one novel being talked about—six printings in four weeks! It’s a 
story of the German Revolution that may come. “White-hot with matter 
of interest to all human beings from the ‘hausfraus cowed to the door- 
mat’ to the American soldiers now fighting to free them in common with 
all humanity.”—Chicago Herald. Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.00. 


Tue HOUSE OF CON RAD By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Author of “Witte Arrives,” etc. 
“Vastly bigger than his first novel, with a more significant and far- 
reaching symbolism,” says Frederic Taber Cooper. “America, Mr. 
Tobenkin seems to say, is very patient with her new children. They come 
here arrogantly, thinking to teach her. But through the slow attrition 
of years, it is she who does the teaching. This is the essential point in 
a novel which in its breadth and far-reaching truth ranks very high 


among the best contemporary pictures of America.” Cloth, 12mo. Net, 
$1.50. 


Tre PSYCHOLOGY By EMILE BOIRAC 
THE FUTURE Author of “Our Hidden Forces.” 


This work by the noted French psychologist speaks with authority on 
the subject of occult phenomena. It describes experiments in thought- 
transference, “X-ray vision,” automatic writing, survival after death, 
ete., and passes verdict on the claims of each. New psychical laws of 
practical importance are uncovered. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


HOME HELP By HARRIETTE BROWER 
IN MUSIC STUDY Author of “Piano Mastery,” ete. 


For parents, teachers and students of music, for all who wish to acquire 
Vital knowledge of music—tells how children can be surrounded with a 
musical atmosphere” in the home and how what seems a pastime may 


3 turned into a progressive system of musical training. Cloth, 12mo. 
Wet, $1.25. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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us’s works he is found under the name of 
Simon Bar Gi’ora. Josephus himself, as 
a traitor to his people, is represented as 
a Benedict Arnold, writing for George 


| III (Caesar) a history of Washington 
| (Jesus Christ), had the American Revolu- 
| tion been unsuccessful. Adding to the 
| desire to please hs dearly-bought patron, 


the hatred of a traitor to duty for its 


| defender and performer, the blackness 


and bitterness of Josephus’s pen in pic- 
turing Simon Bar Gi’ora is understand- 


able. 


Not only Christ’s own acts, but his 


| times, environment, parentage, and fol- 
| lowers are closely scanned. In doing 


this, record is compared with record and 
all possible translations with one an- 
other. Important words are even traced 


| in their evolutions and transitions from 


language to language, and their various 


| meanings in each scrutinized. 


The book is in no sense a polemical 


| work. It is written because of the his- 


torical value of its subject matter; its 
scientific trend is always to be borne in 
mind. Concerning its relation to religious 
faith, the authors believe it an unworthy 


| thought and little appreciative of the 
| dignity and divinity of human nature 


that dentifying the Son of Man with a 


| real historical character of flesh and 


blood in any sense detracts from the di- 
vinity of his great, commanding soul. 

Philosophy of Christian Being, The. By 
Walter E. Brandenburg. Sherman, French 
& Company. $1.20. 


No sane man, on trial for his life, would 


| calmly accept testimony against himself 
| which was only half true or wholly false, 


when the necessary data for its refuta- 


| tion was at hand. Christianity is on trial. 
| It is time, the author believes, that it 


cease to sit calmly by, content with its 
own knowledge of its truth, and allow 
judgment to be based upon the testimony 
of its enemies. 

The influence of Germany’s “rational- 
istic” and “materialistic” thought has ex- 
tended through our own country to a 
wider extent than is generally realized. 
From the little red school house to the 
State universities—religious schools, sem- 
inaries, and colleges—none has escaped. 
Newspapers and religious magazines 
alike reflect this attitude. The ministry 
itself is not exempt. 

To counteract the influence of this 
school of thought, where germinates the 
“might makes right” theory upon which 
the Teutons are now trying to subjugate 
the world, this volume deals briefly but 
suggestively with some of the great, 
though too little understood, truths of 
Christianity. 

Pedagogy for Ministers. By Alvah Sa- 
bin Hobart. F. H. Revell Company. 


These are teaching principles prepared 
for the use of ministers in their pursuit 
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of preachng and pastoral work. A prac- 
tical book, sure to be found useful. 


Enchanted Valley, The. By Charles H. 
Connor. 

This is a personal message to those 
who have pondered and questioned the 
mystery of life—their own existence and 
destiny—and to those who, at some un- 
forgettable time have stood beside a bier, 
helpless and hopeless despite the ready 
and effusive “consolation” so abundantly 
proffered; who have peered wistfully into 
the darkness and silence, trying in vain 
to follow the noiseless footsteps of the 
retreating departed. This little book 
wants to talk to them, heart to heart, as 
friend to friend, about those things which 
are of the greatest moment to them; and 
wants to talk as they have not been 
talked to heretofore. 


Helping the Helpless in Lower New 
York. By Lucy Seaman Bainbridge. 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

One of the leaders of the City Mission 
Society tells of her experiences in the 
tenement district of New York’s East 
Side. A splendid introduction is provided 
by Rev. A. F. Schauffler. It is a book 
that will bring a revelation to many in- 
terested in the betterment of the poor, 
because it is all founded on fact—strange 
fact, often enough—but the more vivid 
because so entirely true. 


Book of the Craft of Dying, The. Edited 
by Frances M. M. Cowper. Longmans, 
Green & Company. $2.00. 

Early English tracts about death, 
gathered from old manuscripts and early 
printed books in the British Museum and 
Bodlecan Libraries. They are here done 
for the first time with modern spelling, 
and a most helpful preface is provided 
by Rev. George Congreve. 


Religions of the Past and Present. Ed- 
ited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery, Professor 
of Hebrew, University of Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.58. 

We know of no better book for those 
who wish to know the spirt and history 
of the great religions of the past and 
present. The general reader with inter- 
est in religions, the ecclesiastic, and the 
more serious student will find this book 
a most authoritative, stimulating and 
readable one volume treatment of those 
religions which have influenced the world’s 
history. War is bringing home the hu- 
man need of ideas and buttressed faiths. 
Suffering, sacrifice, and familiarity with 
death stimulate thought concerning as- 
pects of life termed religious. The 
deeper spirituality among the people of 
the battling countries is attested by a 
seeking of support from the organized 
churches and by the strivings for truth 
by isolated individuals through the maze 
of clashing ideal. 

The history of religions is the history 
of man’s endeavor to find satisfactory 
spiritual truth. As a study of the mili- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Early Spring Books 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


In the Heart of German Intrigue 
By DEMETRA VAKA, 


The most sensational war book of the year. 
A revelation of German secret diplomacy 
in Greece and the Balkans. Profusely illus- 
trated. $2.00 net. 


Trapped in “Black Russia” 


By RUTH PIERCE, 


A thrilling account of an American girl's 
adventure in wartime Russia. One of the 
great “human documents”’ of the war, $1.25 
net. 


The Warfare of Today 


By Lieut. Col. PAUL AZAN. 


A complete and non-technical book on mod- 
ern warfare by the leading French military 
instructor now in America. Illustrated. $2.50 
net, 


Serbia Crucified 


By Lieut. M. KRUNICH. 


A Serbian officer describes with consum- 
mate power some of the tragic episodes of 
the German invasion. $1.50 net. 


Campaigns and Intervals 
By Lieut. JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 


“For subtlety of observation, for poetry of 
conception, and for sheer beauty of expres- 
sion this book stands quite unequaled in the 
war literature of today.’’—Phila. Press. 
$1.50 net. 


On the Field of Honor 


By HUGUES LE ROUX 


“The Spirit of France—exalted, 


unconquer- 
able, 


keenly conscious of the beauty of life 
resolutely placed on the altar, is in this 
book.’’—-Boston Herald. $1.50 net. 


The Collapse of Superman 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

“It assumes rank with Owen Wister’s ‘The 
Pentecost of Calamity’ as one of the pocket 
thunderbolts of the war.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 60 cents net. 


HIIIAUUUUULUUUUUUUUUVUUUUUUUUUUTU UHH HAUUNNUTITUIUTUUVUVUOU VULVA 


‘| From the List of 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Oh, Money! Money! 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of’ Fust David” 


The romance of a New England Cinderella and a Western millionaire. 
Poor Maggie, the heroine, will rank with “Pollyanna” and “David” as 
one of the most lovable characters Mrs. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Porter has ever created, 


Miss Pim’s Camouflage 
By LADY STANLEY. 


Possessor of the unique gift of making 
herself invisible at times, a British spinster 
offers her services to her government, who 
send her on an important commission to 
Germany. The tale of her adventures is most 
thrilling and entertaining. $1.50 net. 


The Finding of Norah 


By EUGENIA B. FROTHINGHANM. 
A war story that has been called ‘‘the most 
eloquent defence of the Administration that 


has yet appeared.’’ 75 cents net. 


Mary Regan 

By LBROY SCOTT. 

“Few mystery books excel Leroy Scott's 
‘Mary Regan,’ a novel of the sort that crack- 


les with action.’’—Philadelphia Record. l- 
lustrated. $1.50 net. 


Impossible People 


By MARY C. E. WEMYSS. 

Lovers of that most charming of novels ‘“The 
Professional Aunt’’ will welcome Mrs. 
Wemyss’ story of an English curate and his 
wife who seemed ‘‘impossible’’ merely be- 
cause they were unconventional and delight- 
fully human, $1.50 net. 


The Door of Dreams 
By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE. 
A volume of short and singing love poems 


by the editor of ‘‘The Little Book of Mod- 
ern Verse.’’ $1.00 net. 


The Melody of Earth 


An anthology of garden and nature poems 
from present-day poets selected by Mrs. 
WALDO RICHARDS, the editor of ‘High 
Tide.’’ Among the poets represented are 
Robert Frost, - William Sharp, John Mase- 
field. Cloth, $1.50 net. Limp lea., $2.25 net. 


On the Stairs 


By HENRY B. FULLER. 


The story of two men—the son of a coach- 
man and the son of the coachman’s master 
—and of how one went up the ladder of for- 
tune as the other came down. $1.50 net. 


Sa MUNN 


tary wisdom of ancient leaders is by no | 


means despised by the modern soldier, so 
the spiritual findings of our direct and 
collateral ancestors serve a valuable pur- 
pose in the religious life of our day. In 
reading the volume we feel that the 
author’s aim at the truth that the re- 
ligion of a race is its highest cultural 
expresson. The ideals, the history and 
the significance in modern life of cer- 
tain great religions are presented with 
simplicity, directness and accuracy. Each 
man sets forth his subject according to 
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his own ideas of matter and proportion— 
the result is the spontaneous, stimulating 
quality of each chapter and the authorita- 
tive nature of the whole. 


Primitive religions are treated by 


Frank G. Speck, among anthropologists 


a man of great prominence; the great 
Egyptologist, W. Max Muller, contrib 
uting upon his specialty; Dr. Morris Ja 
trow, Jr., through his profound know!- 
edge, has written revealingly of th 
Babylonian Religions and Mohammet- 
anism; the editor, James A. Montgomery, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


OUT THERE By CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR. 


The man who every day holds thousands of Ameri- 
cans spellbound with his thrilling war lectures has 


at last put his experiences in book form. 


“Out There” 


is a great human document telling what this famous 
Y. M. C. A. man saw during his taree years on all 


the fronts. 


THE A. E. F. 
BROUN. 


By HEYWOOD 


The first complete 
of the American army's part 
in the war from the time of 
its arrival in France until it 
entered the trenches. 
humorous 
gripping 
spiring, always wholly Amer- 
net. 


usual book, 
pathetic, 


ican. $1.50 


FROM THE FRONT 
An Anthology of Trench Poetry 
Compiled by 
LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS, 
U. 8. A. 

Poems and verses written 
by the men in actual service 


—spirited, tender, 


revealing the very souls of 
ure many 


brave men. 


volume, 
ger. 


There 

famous contributors 

including Allan See- 

Rupert Brooke, 

MacGill and Robert Service. 
$1.00 net. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


TO BAGDAD WITH 
THE BRITISH 
By ARTHUR T. CLARK. 
The thrilling story of the 
war fought amid the drifting 
sands and burning suns of 
Mesopotamia. A full account 
of the drives against Jeru- 
salem and Bagdad, and their 
effect upon the great war as 
a whole. 
Illustrated. 


account 


An un- 
and 


and = in- 


$1.50 net. 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS 
FOR FRANCE 


By GEORGE CLARK MUS- 
GRAVE. 

The only complete account 
of forty months of war on 
the Western front, written 
from the viewpoint of the 
men who have planned and 
directed all the great battles. 
It is a big human interest 
story besides With many 
illustrations and maps. 


2.00 net. 


humorous 


to this 


Patrick 


WHEATLESS AND 


MEATLESS DAYS 
PAULINE _D. 


By 
RIDGE 
Over 200 


and meatless days. 


able the housewife to 
and economize without 
sacrificing quality or nourish- 
$1.25 net. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
By HUGH FINDLAY. 
the 


anywhere yield abundantly in 
common or uncommon 


erize’’ 


ment. 


How to make 


tables, berries 
fruits. A 
book for 

dener. Illustrated. 


j, SEX 
/) 
) : 


RORERT W. 
CHAMBER'S new 
novel of studio 
life. with 
tensely 
plot. 


an in- 
dramatic 

32 pictures. 
$1.50 net. 


and HESTER M. 
CONKLIN. 

palatable, 
to-make recipes for wheatless 


and 
practical 
the amateur 


AMERICAN WOMEN 
and the WORLD WAR 
By IDA CLYDE CLARK. 
A splendid story, brimming 
with interest, showing that 
all American women have 
done, are doing and can do 
to help win the war. The 
first complete account of a 
creat work well done. 

$2.00 net. 


THE SCIENCE AND PRAC- 
TICE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
iy JOHN R. ROEBUCK. 

Covers in detail both the 
general theory of photography 
and laboratory methods. Col- 
ored plates and other illus- 
trations. 2.00 net. 


PART- 


easy- 


They en- 
**Hoov- 


garden 


vege- 
small 
sxuide- 

gar- 
$2.00 net 


THE MOVING 
FINGER 
NATALIE 
8. LINCOLN'’S 
mystery tale— 
startling and be- 
wildering. 
Illus. $1.40 


THE WAR 
CACHE 
w. DOUGLAS 
NEWTON'S thrill- 
ing tale of the 
Secret Service in 
war times. 


net. Illus. $1.40 net. 


/ fm THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 





contributes the material upon the Re- 
ligions of the Hebrews; Franklin Edger- 
ton writes of the Veda and Buddhism 
and Brahminism; a particularly interest- 
ing part is that upon Zoroastrianism-by 
Roland G. Kent; one feels in reading the 
Religions of the Greeks that a difficult 
subject has been treated in an astound- 
ingly astute fashion by Walter W. Hyde; 
Dr. D. Hadzsits writes of the Religions 
of the Romans; Amandus Johnson, Re- 
ligions of the Teutons; William B. New- 
bold of Primitive Christianity, and Ar- 


thur C. Howland of Medizwval Christ- 
lanity, 


Poetry and Drama 
Reed Voices. 
J.T. White & Company. $1.25. 


By James B. Kenyon. 
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Dr. Kenyon’s verse is too well-known 
through his’ contribution to the maga- 
zines and through his dozen and more 
volumes to need an introduction. His 
verse is highly finished and exquisitely 
melodious, and in his nature poems the 
reader never tires of the refreshment 
drawn from woods and streams, as from 
a fountain of Vaucluse. In these poems 
the poor prisoner bound in city walls for- 
gets the bondage of his lot, and dreams 
he hears again the far-off forest calls— 
the lullaby of brooks and water-falls, 
and bird-notes sifted through 


either philosophic or fleshly, he employs 
the simple themes of the outdoor world 
to portray and illuminate human love and 
life and seeks to probe no darker mys- 


sunlit 
leaves. While he is no apostle of a school, | 


teries, though he sometimes deals with 
the problem of death and the hereafter. 
His religious verse frequently strikes a 
clear note of spiritual exaltation as genu- 
ine as that of Christina Rossetti, Frances 
Ridley Havergal, or George Herbert. 


Would You Come? 


The little pool is there; still o’er it lean 
The watching elms, while the soft sum- 
mer skies, 
Seen through the braided boughs that in- 
tervene, 
Are blue as memory paints your girlish 
eyes. 


And there the narrow path winds from 
the hill : 
Down to the daisied fields, the billow- 
ing grain; 
Ah, if you knew they waited for you 
still— 
The dear old scenes—would you not 
come again? 


Come from the crowded streets, the sor- 
did ways, 
To seek the sweet familiar haunts of 
yore, 
Remembering still those bare-foot, dawn- 
fresh days— 
O my lost playmate, 
come once more? 


would you 


Poems and Lyrics. By Alfred Aber- 
nathy Cowles. J. T. White & Company. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Cowles was a man of great mental 
power and at the head of large commer- 
cial enterprises, and, while unknown to 
the literary world, he had within him a 
poetic insight and wealth of expression 
that led Edmund Clarence Stedman to 
insist that his work should be published. 
He had a great love for art and litera- 
ture, and devoted his leisure moments to 
writing poetry, which he modestly called 
“Studies in Expression.” 

Mr. Cowles’s verse has the lightness 
of Aldrich, the temperament of Heine 
and the grace of Shelley, and is charac- 


| terized by such a pervading sense of 


youth and music, of hope and fulfillment, 
of boundless ambition and deep humility, 


| that the reader feels the certainty of 2 


poet’s presence. 


Heart Songs. By Henry W. Frost. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

“Heart Songs” will appeal chiefly to 
those who have had varied and deep life 
experiences. 

The poems are all religious, growing 
out of the author’s soul exercises. An 
editor has said of these verses: “We 


| hardly know which to recommend the 


more—the spirit of tender devotion or 
the pleasing music of the poems.” 

And another has declared: “While 
they have a flavor peculiar to themselves, 
they have a richness and fullness that re- 
semble the poems of Frances Ridley Hav- 





ergal.” 
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New Spring 
Fiction 





Carolyn of the 


Corners 
By RUTH BELMORE ENDICOTT 


A clean-cut story of every-day life with 
many a smile, not a few thrills, and an 
occasional tear. It breathes the cheerful 
philosophy of a little girl who changed the 
world into a happier place for a number of 
interesting people. Jilustrated. $1.35. 


The Ne’er-Do-Much 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL AB- 
BOTT. Author of “Molly Make- 
Believe,” ete. 

A tale that interests you immediately 
because of its unusual characters and sur- 
prising plot. A distinctly Eleanor Hallo- 
well Abbott idea—one which pique’s one’s 
curiosity. Jilustrated by James Montgom- 
ery Flagg. $1.00. 


The Three of Hearts 


3y BERTA RUCK. Author of 

“His Official Fiancée,” “Miss Mil- 

lion’s Maid,” ete. 

The predicament of a young infantry- 
man who proposes to three girls in one 
evening—and is accepted by all three— 
forms the ingenious theme of this delight- 
fully amusing tale. Jiilustrated. $1.40. 


The Flame 


By OLIVE WADSLEY. Author of 

“Possession,” “Conquest,” ete. 

You will find Toni Saumerez of “The 
Flame” by far the best of Miss Wadsley’s 
very live heroines. Amusing, emotional and 
truly charming, she upsets the schemes of 
designing fortune, and in doing so enter- 
tains us with an excellent story. $1.40. 


Great Ghost Stories 


With a preface by Professor James 
G. Hyslop, Secretary American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. 

Real ghost stories which are true ad- 
ventures into the realm of the supernatural 


and will give you a genuine thrill. Each is 
the work of a great master of letters. $1.50. 


The Joyous 
Trouble-Maker 


By JACKSON GREGORY. Author 
of “Wolf Breed,” “The Short Cut,” 
etc. 


A tale of the West, full of romance and 
stirring adventure, with an imperious her- 


oine and a most unmanageable hero. 
lilustrated. $1.40. 


Coming in May 


Shot With Crimson 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCH- 
EON. Author of “Graustark,” 
“Green Fancy,” etc. 

A mystery story of German espionage in 
the United States—an interesting enigma 


involving several prominent Americans. 
$1.00. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Kid Has Gone to the Colors and Other 
Verse, The. By William Herschell. Bobbs, 
Merrill Company. $1.25. 

Clever, spontaneous verse, light and 
sometimes in the style of Riley. This is 
an example: 


“The Kid has gone to the Colors, 
And we don’t know what to say, 

The Kid we have loved and cuddled, 
Stepped out for the Flag today. 

We thought him a child, a baby, 
With never a care at all, 

But his country called him man-size 
And the Kid has heard the call.” 

grimness in the following: 


Old Huntsman, The. By Siegfried Sas- 
soon. E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. 

This verse is full of strength and 
beauty. It ranges from the deeply earn- 
est, visionary type of poetry to the light, 
care-free lyrics of the lover of fields and 
woods. For instance, there is a note of 


A W hispe red Tale 


“I'd heard fool-heroes brag of where 
they’d been, 

With stories of the glories that they’d 
seen, 

Till there was nothing left for shame to 
screen. 

But you, good, simple soldier, seasoned 
well 

In woods and posts and crater-lines of 
hell, 

Who dodge remembered “crumps” with 
wry grimace,— 

Cold hours of torment in your queer, kind 
face, 

Smashed bodies in your brothers killed 
to make you wise; 

You had no empty babble; what you said 

Was like a whisper from the maimed and 
dead. 

But Memory brought the voice I knew, 
whose note 

Was smothered when they shot you in 
the throat; 

And still you whisper from the maimed 
and dead. 

But Memory brought the voice I knew, 
whose note 

Was smothered when they shot you in 
the throat; 

And still you whisper of the war, and find 

Sour jokes of all those horrors left 
behind.” 


On the other hand an entirely differ- 
ent note is sounded in this: 


Policeman 


“Sitting in the hedge I hear 
Through sunlit morning fresh and still 
Sounds and voices far and near, 
And sheep-bells under the green hill. 
Who’s a-trudging up the lane? 
Whistling birds around him saying; 
“Spring, spring, you’re here again! 
“April’s come, and lambs are playing! 


Policeman’s eye says: “Who are you?” 
Pacing past me stiff and slow, 
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To be published about 
April 15th 


THE IMPRISONED 
FREEMAN 


By HELEN S. WOODRUFF 


Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lighthouse,” 
‘*Mr. Doctor-Man,’’ etc. 


If you like to meander through a 
book, drowse over it, take it up only 
when insomnia threatens—if you like 
a story without either action, plot, or 
suspended interest—we warn you 
NOT to commence “THE IMPRIS- 
ONED FREEMAN,” for once com- 


menced, you cannot lay it down! 


From its opening description of the 
splendid young “Wood-God,” Dick 
Dennison, and his beloved outdoor 
haunts, the story moves quickly. The 
reader is taken through the sorrowful 
days following his mother’s death, 
his father’s harsh treatment of him, 
his escapades, his marriage, and 
finally his experience with the terri- 
ble and utterly unjust dealings of 
“the law.” In spite of his faults and 
weaknesses, our affection goes out to 
this very human young man, whose 
character is developed sympatheti- 
cally, but without sentimentality ; and 
when the story’s dramatic culmina- 
tion is reached we lay the book down 
with the sense that we are richer for 
its perusal. 


Courageously exposing the real sig- 
nificance of some of our laws which 
admit of the perpetration of atroci- 
ties, this virile American novel is the 
author’s best work. But aside from 
this, its underlying and deeper note, 
this human-interest story possesses 
the charm, pathos, delicious humor 
and exquisite poetic imagination 
which has characterized Mrs. Wood- 
ruff’s earlier work. No voter, man 
or woman, should fail to read it for 
its serious side. No lover of a thrill- 
ing novel should fail to read it, be- 
cause it is the gladness, and not the 
sadness, of the optimistic author 
which makes the book so doubly 
worth while. 


In this story the author has 
not written of Dickens’ and 
Reade’s times, nor of their 
country. Neither are the 
atrocities of which she tells 
those committed by Ger- 
many, but are one and all 
committed here and now in 
our own country, the United 
States of America. 

Net $1.35 
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New Book 





of HENRY and = 
ME 


Here’s a book of truth 
and humor. One of 
the first stories by an 
American that tells 
what America has done and 
is doing “over there.” Full 
of keen and sympathetic 
observation, the war adven- 


tures of these two fat, bald, 
HENRY middle-aged inland Ameri- 






































A Wonder Book 
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William Allen White’s 


1918 Rand McNally Books for Children 


WHOLESOME AND PLEASING 
STANDARD FAVORITES 


For Sale at all Leading Book and Department Stores 


A. B. C. Mother Goose......... $1.00 | Kipling’s Boy Stories .......... $1.00 
Adventures of Sonny Bear .... .50 | Land of Don’t Want To......... 1.25 
Alice in Wonderland........... 1.50 | Little Brothers to the Scouts .... 50 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales ....... 1.50 | Little Folks’ Christmas Stories.  .75 
De ie aii aitiata iene 6's 1.50 | Little King and Princess True.. 1.00 





THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES 


cans are rich in native humor. It’s a book such as Mark 
Twain would have made had he lived to do his bit in France. 


Published April 9th—$1.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


in and His Neighbors.. .50 | Little Lame Prince ............ 1.25 
Debbie Dubbies a ars ae m raed 50 | Loraine and the Little People... .50 
Butterfly Babies’ Book.......... 1.00 | Mother Goose Village........... .75 
Child’s Garden of Verses ...... -75 | Muffin: ea RRR ee rere oc 1.00 
Doings of Little Bear.......... 50 | Our Bird Comrades ............ 75 
Flower Babies’ Book ........... eS DO nore 15 
I 5 50>. 5 4's-s.0i a case et Fe eee ee 50 
Goody-Naughty Book .......... .50 | Pied Piper of Hamelin ......... 1.25 
Goosey Goosey Gander Series. Play Days on Plum Blossom 
Ne ere ore 50 OS ee penne eee ees -75 
Grandad Coco Nut’s Party...... 50 | Princess Golden Hair........... 1.25 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales .......... 1.50 | Real Mother Goose............. 1.50 
Pp eeeever@ TEBvVels .... 2.00005 1.50 | Story Teller’s Book............ 75 
Hans Brinker Or the Silver Skates 1.00 | Sunbonnet Babies’ Book ....... 15 
How the Animals Came to the Sunny-Sulky Book ............. 50 
I hele tas ayo wei ans SoH 50 | Tanglewood Tales ............. 1.50 
Te eee rere 50 | Treasure Island = Al eee AR nes 1.50 
ES ee gti eo ool a ss hae 1.50 | True Bear Stories ............ 1.00 
Jackieboy in Rainbowland ...... 50 | War of Wooden Soldiers ....... 25 
Japanese Fairy Tales.......... .75 | Watermelon Pete ee Eee 50 
Jolly Mother Goose Annual ..... 1.00 | When I Was Little............. 75 
ENS EEE ROLE PERSIE TS 1.00 | When Little Thoughts Go Rhym- ; 
King Arthur and His Knights... 1.00 BE hak ino ns Sree eae euion ee ddae 75 


Carefully Edited — Finely Printed — Beautifully Illustrated 


CHICAGO 


| Tightly buttoned up in blue, 


Hot and stately. And I know 
If I jump down, and in my fun 

Clout his red ear, then start to run, 
He’ll grab me quick and give me hell, 

And lock me up in quod as well.” 

Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Volume VII (Miscellaneous Dra- 
mas). Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. B. 
W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

The task of editing and publishing the 
complete dramatic works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann in English has been com- 
pleted. The authorized edition, of which 
the seventh volume is just ready, now 
contains practically all the plays of the 
great German dramatist up to the out- 
break of the War. 

The “Commemoration Masque” and 
“The Bow of Odysseus,” occupy the 
greater part of the volume before us and 
represent not only in point of time, but 
in actual substance the intellectual and 
artistic zenith of Hauptmann’s remark- 


| able career. “Elga” and the two frag- 


ments, “Helios,” and “Pastoral,” are im- 
portant to a study of Hauptmann’s mind 
and art, because they date from his break 
with the consistent naturalism that char- 
acterizes his earier works. 

“The Masque,” written to celebrate the 
centenary of the Wars of the Liberation 


| from the Napoleonic yoke, proved so of- 
| fensive to the Crown Prince at the time 





| of its premier in Breslau as to make its 
| withdrawal necessary. In this drama 
| Hauptmann adheres to the concrete facts 


and personalities of history. But he tries 
by a device of cosmic puppet play, to 
have these viewed “under the aspect of 
eternity.” By use of symbolism he calls 


| into life the significant voices of that 
| time and lets them speak for themselves, 


and he enhances their effect by refrain- 
ing from retrospective criticism. His 
personal reacton is evident only in his 
sharp satire of Jahn and the super-pa- 
triots and his contemptuous toleration 
of the mere soldier as represented by 
Blucher. In the very obscurity of the 
Masque, whose varied interpretations in- 
vite more than one reading, he accom- 


| plishes a semblance to the meaning of 


history. “The Masque” assumes greater 
harmony and coherence upon each new 
reading, thus resembling works capable 
of several interpretations such as “The 
Divine Comedy” and the Second Part of 


“Faust.” 


There is a harsh and tonic beauty, a 
subtle power in Hauptmann’s treatment 
of the ancient legend in “The Bow of 
Odysseus.” The glitter of the romance, 
the statuesqueness and the symbolism 
which characterize the familiar render- 
ings of the Homeric story are sacrificed 
for wider, more human and more primi- 
tive proportions. Odysseus becomes 


wily, much experienced, and gains a 
| calmer wisdom from his wanderings and 


| 
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| agonies. Of course, the unsolved psy- 
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chological problem of the story is Pene- | 
lope’s character. She does not once ap- 
pear in the play, yet the vision of her is 
a striking accomplishment of modern po- 
etic drama. Penelope, faithful to Odys- 
seus, yet permitting the lovers to remain 
in her house, even promising to choose 
one, eternally weaving and eternally un- 
ravelling the shroud of Laertes, is the 
searching problem that Odysseus must 
face, the tragic doubt that must pierce | 
him. And as such she becomes the silent 
power of the play. 

Hauptmann’s attempt to grapple with 
a large historical subject in “Florian | 
Geyer” failing, he felt himself wander- 
ing between two worlds—the world of 
science and naturalism and social com- 
passion, and a new world of art and 
brightness and pagan charm. This inner 
transition is finely reflected in the beau- 
tiful fragment “Helios,” in which the 
mysterious meeting of two worlds, the 
ancient struggle between Christianity and 
paganism is described. From the same 
source arises, too, the meaning of “Pas- 
toral,” in which the artist leaves the ter- 
rible cities of men to serve for the ideal 
of beauty upon the spacious fields, under 
the freer skies of a greater and lonelier 
world. 

“Elga” is characteristic of Haupt- 
mann’s development through its employ- 
ment of the dream technique as a frame- 
work for his story. The drama, which has 
always been successful upon the stage, 
proves that Hauptmann’s abstention 
from stage effectiveness of the lower or- 
der has been wholly due to the native 
austerity of his art and thought. 

Ludwig Lewisohn, who has so success- 
fully accomplished the difficult task of 
editing Hauptmann’s Dramatic Works, is 
responsible also for a great many of the 
translations. He has done into fine Eng- 
lish all the dramas in this volume with 
the exception of the “Commemoration 
Masque,” which has been exceedingly 
well translated by Bayard Quincy Mor- 
gan; Mr. Lewisohn has also written an 
introduction for this as well as for each 
of the other volumes. 


Miscellaneous 

Motion Picture Study. By Ernest A. 
Dench. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

In this day when the motion picture 
field has become such a great factor in 
the lives of all people, a book of this kind 
is naturally of the greatest value. 

Mr. Dench points out the many uses 
to which the “movies” can be put and of 
what great value they are to us not only 
in giving pleasurable, entertaining, edu- 
cational advantages, but also their stim- 
ulation of the imagination. He also ex- 
plains to what great use they can be put 
in schools, churches, hospitals, industrial 
plants, etc., by becoming the means of 
instruction. 
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HE had been stricken, sorely, ere this came; 
And now they wrote that he, her boy, was dead— 
Her only one! Through blinding tears she read, 
Trying to see what followed his dear name. 
He had died * gloriously,” the letter said, 
Guarding the Tricolor from touch of shame 
W here raged the battle furious and wild.” 
Catching her breath, she stayed despair s advance. 
She was a mother; but, besides—a child 
Of France! 


And after, though remembrance of past years 


Dulled not to her fond vision nor grew dim : 


Though every slightest incident of him 
Was treasured in her breast, she shed no tears. 

Her cup was full now, even to the brim, 
And for herself she knew nor hopes nor fears. 
So, toiling patiently, with noble pride 

And lifted head she met each pitying glance, 
She was the mother of a son who died— 


For France! 
—FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
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He had some trouble lighting his cigarette and was irritated for 


a second at his inconvenience 


From “‘The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me” 
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Henry and | on the Western Front 


By William Allen White 
From “The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me™ 


NE afternoon we were chugging along in our Red Cross 
O ambulance coming down from the first aid posts where 

we had been talking to some American Ambulance boys 
on the French Front, when we noticed the “arrives” were land- 
ing regularly so we knew that the Germans were after some- 
thing in the neighborhood—perhaps a big gun, perhaps an am- 
munition dump. We were speculating upon the nature of the 
target when we whirled around a corner and saw it. It was 
across road. Four roads forked there; the Germans, of course, 
had it marked. It was getting its afternoon pour parley; for 
they believed that the ammunition trains would be passing 
that cross road at that time. And as we looked out of the 
windows of the ambulance our hearts jumped—at least Henry’s 
and mine jumped—as we saw that between us and the forks of 
the road a great French camion had skidded and stalled, with 
two wheels over the embankment that raised the road from the 
swamp about us, effectually blocking our way. “This,” said 
Major Murphy, taking in the situation quickly, “is a mighty 
dangerous place.” As the word “place” escaped him he was on 
the ground. He had slid through a window of the ambulance. 
The ambulance drivers—Singer and Hughes—neglecting to un- 
lock the ambulance doors, ran up the road and began working 
with the drivers of the camion to get the great van on the 
road again. The other occupants of the ambulance also hurried 
to the camion—through the windows of the ambulance; no one 
was left to unbutton the thing for Henry and me. Henry in- 
sists that he was there alone; that he was afraid to follow me 
through the window for fear of sticking in it. He had not been 
avoiding fats, sugars and starches for a year and had no girl- 
ish lines in his figure. And the “arrives” were certainly bounc- 
ing in rather brashly. The rest of us were out in the open where 
we could duck and perhaps avoid the spray of shrapnel. But 
an ambulance was no more protection against fifty pounds of 
German junk than an umbrella, and there sat Henry in the 
Ambulance wistfully looking through the window of the vehicle 
and realizing that his exposure was less in a dignified sitting 
posture in the ambulance than it would be horizontally half in 
and half out of the thing, held fast in the vain endeavour 
to get away. So he waited for the next “arrive” to come with 
commendable fortitude. And then it came. It sounded like the 
old granddaddy of all shells. We fancied we could sense its 
direction; possibly that was imagination. But anyway we 
looked toward the German lines and realized Henry’s grave 
danger. And then it struck—whanged with an awful roar 
about seventy-five feet from us, against the bare trunk of a 
shell stripped tree. We knew without looking that the shell 
had hit the tree. Then our consciousness recorded the fact that 
a French soldier had been standing by that tree. And slowly 


and in terror we turned our eyes tree-ward. The tree was a 
mass of splinters. It looked like a special sale of toothpicks in 
a show window. Then we turned our eyes toward the place 
where we had last seen the French soldier. We hardly dared 
to look. But instead of seeing a splatter of blood and flesh 
upon the earth by the tree stump, we saw the soldier rise from 
the buckbrush where he had been ducking, and light a cigarette. 
The shell had hit not a dozen feet above him, but had sprayed 
its fountain from him, instead of toward him. He had some 
trouble lighting his cigarette and was irritated for a second at 
his inconvenience. But so far as we could see, the fact that 
death had reached for him and missed him by inches, had left no 
impression upon his mind. Three years in war had wrought 
some deep change in him. Was it entirely in his nerves or was 
it deeper than nerves, a certain calmness of soul—or was it 
merely a dramatic expression of a soldierly attitude? We did 
not know. But to Henry and me, who had been rescued from 
death by that tree that stopped the shell headed straight for 
us, it seemed that we should come back after the war was 
over and nail a medal of honour and a war cross on the stump, 
and put up a statue there with an all day program! We had 
no desire to hide our fright! It relieved us to chatter about the 
tablet on that tree stump! 

The French soldier strolled over to us; helped to straighten 
out the camion, and when we learned that he was going down 
the hill, we gave him a lift. He was a hairy, dirty, forsaken 
looking poilu, who washed and shaved and classified turned out 
to be an exchange professor from the Sorbourne, who had spent 
a year at Harvard, and it was he who told us of the bombing of 
the hospital at Landrecourt; we’ll call it Landrecourt to fool 
the censor, who thinks there is no hospital there. At the men- 
tion of the hospital the Major turned to us and said: “That’s 
where we sent that pretty red headed nurse who came over with 
you on the boat. And,” added the Major, “that is the hospital 
equipped by Mrs. Chesman of New York!” whose name is also 
changed to fool the censor. It was a better known name! 

“Say,” exclaimed Henry, “the Aunt of the Gilded Youth!” 

“You mean our Ambulance boy who came over on the boat 
with you—the multimillionaire?” asked the head of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance service. 

“The same,” answered Henry, who turned to me and said 
in his oratorical voice: “The plot thickens.” Then the French- 
man told us the story of the raid. How the airmen had come at 
midnight, dropped their bombs, killing nurses and doctors and 
how the discipline of the hospital did not even flutter. He said 
that the head nurse summoned all her nurses, marched them to 
the abri at the rear of the hospital, and stood at the door of 
the abri, while the girls filed in and just as the last nurse was 
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going into the dugout with the head nurse standing outside, the 
airmen dropped a bomb upon her and erased her! None of the 
nurses inside were hurt. Two doctors were killed and a number 
of patients. Landrecourt was on our way and we hurried to it. 

Was there ever a martial adventure without a love story 
in it? Little did it seem to Henry and me as we left our 
humble homes in Wichita and Emporia to make the world 
safe for democracy, that we two thick-set sedentary new 
world replicas of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza should be the 
chaperones and custodians of a love affair. We were not equip- 
ped for it. We were travelling light, and our wives were three 
or four thousand miles away. No middle aged married man gets 
on well with a love affair who is out of daily reach of his wife. 
For when he gets into the barbed wire tangle of a love affair, he 
needs the wise counsel of a middle aged woman. But here we 
were, two fat old babes in the woods and here came the Gilded 
Youth, the Eager Soul and the Young Doctor—sping! like a 
German shell—right into our midst, as it were. 


** Oh, yes.” answered the Eager Soul to our enquiring eyes. 
* Mrs. Chesman—this is practically her hospital.” 


There at Landrecourt we found the Eager Soul, a badly 
scared young person—but tremendously plucky! And mad— 
say, that girl was doing a strafing job that would have made the 
kaiser blush! And the fine part of it was, that its expression 
was entirely in repression. There was no laugh in her face, 
no joy in her heart, and we scarcely knew the sombre effective 
business like young persons who greeted us. And then across 
the court we saw something else that interested us. For there, 
walking with his patrician aunt, we saw the Gilded Youth. 
Evidently he had heard of the raid, had run over from Varlin- 
court on some sort of military permission. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Eager Soul to our enquiring eyes. 
“Mrs. Chesman—this is practically her hospital. I mean she 
and her group are keeping it equipped and going—a wonderful 
work. I mean here is a real thing for a woman to do. And, 
oh, the need of it!” 

“Nice sort?” This from Henry, observing that there was 
no move toward us, on the part of the Gilded Youth and Auntie. 
Henry may have had his theory for their splendid isolation. 
But it received no stimulus when the Eager Soul answered: 

“Oh, yes, I believe so. I haven’t met her yet. They all 
say she is charming.” Henry looked at me. She caught the 
glance. Then to cover his tracks he grinned and said: 
“Charm seems to run in their family.” 
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“Yes,” she returned amiably. “One meets so many nice 
people on the boat.” 

And Henry, still in pursuit of useful social information 
insisted: “Well, are they as nice in the war zone as they are_ 
on the.boat?” 

We got our first dimple then, and the Eager Soul tucked 
in a wisp of red hair, as she answered: 

“Well, really, I’ve been too busy to know.” She turned 
absent-mindedly toward the figure of the Gilded Youth, ACross 
the court. But the dimples and the smile faded and she closed 
the door firmly and finally on romance, when she said: “Qp 
the record of service shown by my entrance card, they have 
made me assistant to the new head nurse who is coming over 
from Souilly tonight.” 

After we had told her that we were going to America» 
headquarters soon, she smiled again, to show us that she knew 
that when we went probably we would see the Young Doctor. 
But she let the smile stand as her only response to Henry's 
suggestion of a message. In another moment she turned to 
her work. 

“Well,” said Henry, “some pride! ‘One meets so many nice 
people on the boat!’ The idea being that her outfit at home 
is just as good as Auntie’s group in New York, even if he didn’t 
introduce her! You know I rather like the social spunk of our 
Great Middle West!” 

While we were talking the Gilded Youth began moving 
Auntie slowly but rather directly around the court to us. It 
occurred to me that perhaps he realized that we were the only 
social godfathers that the Eager Soul had in Europe, and that if 
he introduced us to Auntie it would be an indication that the 
affair of the boat, if it was an affair, was to be put upon a 
social basis! And in two minutes more he had docked Auntie at 
our pier. A large, brusk, well groomed, good looking, woman 
of fifty was Auntie. The Winthrop and Endicott blood adver- 
tised itself in her Bostonese, but she was sound and strong 
and the way she instantly got at the invoice price of Henry 
and his real worth, pleased me. She was genuine American. 
The thing that troubled me was the fear that Henry would 
begin too soon to lambast onion soup. But he didn’t and ina 
few moments we were having this dialogue: 

Henry: “Oh, yes, indeed; we’ve grown fond of her. Her 
father was—” 

Auntie: “Oh, yes, I knew her father. Mr. Chesman and he 
were interested together in New Mexican mining claims in the 
eighties; I believe they made some money. But—” 

The Gilded Youth: “Well, auntie—would you mind telling 
me how—?” 

Auntie: “Why, on her application blank, of course, with 
her father’s name, age and residence.” 

The Gilded One: “But you never mentioned it to me?” 

Auntie: “Nor to her, either. Why should I? This is hardly 
the place to organize the Colonial Dames! I believe you saida 
few minutes ago that you had met her on the boat.” 

Henry: “One meets so many nice people on the boat!” 

Me: “You’ve heard of the woman who said she didn’t know 
the man socially, she had just met him coming over on the 
beat!” 

The Gilded Youth, looking quickly at me, and catching me 
suppressing a wink at Henry, who grinned at the expiring ghost 
of it. Then Auntie led the talk to the raid of the night before; 
and invited us to come up for a night’s sleep in a civilized bed 
in the hospital. We were quartered for the night with the 
Ambulance boys, sleeping in a barn loft, so naturally, we ac 
cepted her invitation. Just as we were leaving, out into the 
court came the Eager Soul bearing a letter. We did not see 
the address, but it was, alas, plainly dimpled in her face, for 
the Gilded Youth to see, and after greeting him only pleasantly, 
she handed the letter to us, saying: “Would you be good enough 
to deliver this for me at Gonrecourt next week, as you ar 
passing? It is to a friend I met on the boat!” 
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“Tes,” 
the boat.” 
“Sometimes,” she answered, as she turned to her work. 

That night we slept like logs until after midnight, then 
the moon rose. And the hospital began to come to life. The 
stir and murmur of the place wakened us. And we realized 
what a moonlight night means in a hospital near the front 
line. It means terror. No one slept after moonrise. It was a 
new experience for Henry and me, as we rose and met it. And 
we realized that in scores of hospitals all over the war zone, on 
the side of the allies, similar scenes were enacting. The Ger- 
mans were literally tearing the nerves out of hundreds of 
nurses by their raiding campaign—nurses whom the raiders did 
not visit, but who were threatened by every moonlight night! 

It must have been after two in the morning, when we saw 
the Eager Soul and the Gilded Youth walking around the court 
as they used to pace the deck together. Once or twice they 
passed our window, and we heard their voices. They were hav- 
ing some sort of a tall talk on philosophical matters, which an- 
noyed Henry. The ocean and onion soup and philosophical 
theorizing never seemel reasonable normal expressions of any- 
thing properly in the cosmos to Henry; he professed to believe 
that such persons who tolerated these things would sooner or 
later be caught using the words “group” and “reaction” and 
“hypothesis,” and he would have none of them. But for all that 
she used the word group and once confessed that she was a sub- 
scriber to the ‘‘New Republic,” Henry did like the Eager Soul; 
so he waked me up from a doze to say: “Bill, she’s putting him 
through the eye of the needle all right. And he’s sliding through 
slick as goose-grease. I heard him telling her a minute ago 
that the war isn’t for boundaries and geography; but for a 
restatement of human creeds. Then she said that steam and 
electricity have over-capitalized the world; that we are paying 
too highly for superintendence and that the price of superinten- 
dence must come down, and wages must come up. Then he said 
that he and his class will go in the fires burning out there— 
melted like wax. And she told him that they both had a lot 
of stolen goods on them—bodies and minds, and hearts culti- 
vated at the expense of their fellow creatures whose lives had 
been narrowed that theirs might be broadened. And you should 
have heard her talk about the Young Doctor—a self-made man, 
who had earned his way through College and medical school, 
and made his own place professionally. She said he was the 
Herald of the New Day. Bill” sighed Henry, “what would you 
give if you could talk like that—again?” But from me, drows- 
ily, came this: “Henry—do you suppose she will get around to 
that slapping tonight she promised him on the boat? That 
would be worth staying up to see!” 

“She’ll never slap him. He’ll never need it. 
him clear out of the mood!” 

“Yes she has—yes she has,” came from me. 
insisted: 

“She may have to slap the Doctor; but she has steered this 
boy out of the danger zone into the open sea of friendship.” 

“Oh, yes, she has; oh, yes, she has,” came the echo from 
the other bed! And Henry subsided. 

But the buzzing about the hospital would not let us sleep. 
At three o’clock evidently they were serving tea to the nurses, 
or lunch of some kind. The moon was shining straight down 
into the court; the Gilded Youth and the Eager Soul had gone 
in, and another couple, a stenographer and a hospital orderly 
were using it as a parlour. 

“Queer, queer business, this love making under the rustle 
of the wings of death,” said Henry. A French plane flying 
across, had filled the compound for a moment. But every one 
Soon recognized its peculiar buzz. Then for a few seconds 
from afar came the low ominous hum of the German planes. 
But they circled away from us. Perhaps the French drove 
them back. However, it was the excitement in the court that 
caused Henry’s remark. For the young people did not deflect 
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their monotonous course about the compound, when the sky- 
gazers had returned indoors. Around and around they went, 
talking, talking, talking, with the low insistent murmur of 
deeply interested people. Their nerves were taut; emotion 
was raw; they were young, and their blood moved riotously. 
And there was the moon, the moon that since man could turn 
his face upward had been the symbol of the thing called love. 
And now all over that long line slashed across the face of 
Europe, the moon is the herald of death. Men see it rise in ter- 
ror, for they know that the season of the moon is the season 
of slaughter. Yet there they walked in the hospital yard, two 
unknown lovers, who were true to the moon. 

Henry’s next remark was: “Bill, fancy when you were 
young doing your courting out there where a shell is liable to 
wipe you out any second. We at least had the advantage of elm 
trees to protect us from the shafts of death.” 

“Do you suppose, Henry,” answered his friend, “that they 
miss the drip of oars, the shade of the overhanging willows, the 
suggestive whisper of waters frisking over the ripples at the 
ford? How can they make love in such a place?” 

“‘Gold,’” replied Henry, quoting from Solomon, who was 
wise, “‘is where you find it!” Then we heard the insistence 
of the lovers’ babble drawing near us again. As they turned 
a corner, Henry heaved a sigh at the perversity of youth in the 
flaunting neglect of sleep and death, which ever are vital to 
middle years. We both looked out to the white court yard, heard 
the snarl of another plane, obviously French, but still discon- 
certing, saw the slow even pace of the lovers, unaffected by the 
approaching growl of the plane, and it came to me to quote one 
wiser even than Solomon: “O death where is thy sting!” 

We took but a cat nap that night, and in the morning set . 
down the score on our love affair. The record indicates that 
during the day Henry had lost; during the night he had won. 
He put it down in his black book against the time when we 
should get to Paris, where money would buy things. For we 
ate at camps, slept in hospitals or in barns or in mess rooms of 
the ambulance men, and day by day and night after night we 
saw much misery and were “acquaint with grief.” There are so 
many kinds of hospitals in France! The great streams of 
broken men that flow unceasingly down from the front are di- 
vided as they reach the base hospitals and field hospitals into 
scores of smaller currents each flowing to a separate place 
where specialists treat the various cases. The blind go one 
way; those dumb with shell-shock go another; jaw cases separ- 
ate from men with scalp wounds, and hip fractures are divided 
from shoulder fractures as the sheep from the goats. Travelling 
about among the hospitals one picks up curious unrelated and 
unexplained bits of information; as, for instance, that the Brit- 
ish Tommy is the most patient man in Europe under pain. He 
likes to distinguish between himself and his wound and is likely 
to reply to the doctor any fine morning, “Me? Oh, I’m right 
at the top form, Sir; but my leg is bothering me a bit, sir!” 
The Canadian isn’t so game under a roof as he is under the 
open sky and in the charge. And the American grunts more 
than he should. 

In time the week ended that marked our first trip to the 
French front. During that week we lived almost entirely in 
the war zone, and under war conditions. The food was good— 
better than good, it was excellent, but not plentiful, and the 
beds were clean and full of sleep. The only physical discom- 
fort we found was in the lack of drinking water. 
warned against all local water. 

My feelings on the subject of the French coffee and milk 
were something like Henry’s antipathy to onion soup. But we 
both loved water with our meals. But we had been vaccinated 
against typhoid, and we were rather insistent that we could 
drink any kind of water, if it was reasonably clean. But men 
said “this country is no place to drink water. It has been 
a battle ground and cemetery for three years.” Still we in- 
sisted, and then, Mr. Norton, head of the American ambulance, 
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told us this one: “Out behind a barrage once near the Cham- 
paign; helping the stretcher bearers; nasty weather, rain, 
and cold. But there we were. We couldn’t get in. We ducked 
from shell hole to shell hole. Finally I found a nice deep 
one, with water in the bottom—oh, maybe five feet of water in 
a fifteen foot hole, and I stayed there; two days and nights. 
My canteen went dry, and for a day or two I scooped water 
out of the shell hole and drank it. Good enough tasting water 
so far as that goes, and fresh, too! But at the end of the third 
day, I decided it wasn’t agreeing with me and quit.” 

“Why?” we asked. “Did you leave the shell hole?” 

“No—oh, no. It was a good shell hole. I stayed. But 
you know Fritzie came up!” he answered. 

So our taste for water with our meals, which is America’s 
choicest privilege, passed. Henry could drink the coffee but it 
didn’t taste good to me. The brackish red wine they served 
with the army ration tasted like diluted vinegar and looked 
like pokeberry ink. It seemed only good to put in our fountain 
pens. A tablespoonful would last me all day. Our week’s trip 
ended at Monter-en-Der, where there was a hotel and an 
Ambulance corps unit that had been over to visit the American 
troops and had brought back from the commissary department 
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much loot. Among other things was water—bottled water, pure 
unfermented water. And when we sat at table they brought 
me a bottle. 

Try going seven days on pokeberry ink and boiled coffe. 
yourself and note the reaction. Your veins will be dry; you 
stomach will crackle as it grinds the food. The water in that 
bottle, a quart bottle, evaporated. They brought another, i 
disappeared. They brought a third. The waiters in the hote] 
were attracted by the sight. No Frenchman ever drinks water 
with his meals, and the spectacle of this American sousing him. 
self with water while he ate was a rare sight. The waiters 
gathered in the corner to watch me. Henry saw them, and 
motioned toward me, and tapped his forehead. They went 
and brought other waiters and men from the bar. He was a 
rare bird; this American going on a big drunk on water. 
So they peered in doors, through windows and stood in the 
dining-room corners to watch the fourth bottle go down. And 
when at the end of the meal the American rose, and walked 
through the crowd they made way for him. A desperate man at 
least commands respect, whatever his delusion may be. 

And that night we left the French Front, and nosed our car 
toward Paris. 


The Hun With the Gun 


To the Kaiser 
By Will P. Snyder 


HIS is the Thing you have made him— 


A Brute taught to handle a gun; 


Bred like a draft ox for muscle, 


Sir’d by Attila, the Hun. 


Trained by the gad to obedience, 


To gee and to haw—stop and go; 
Robbed of the God-right to reason, 
On driven, blow upon blow. 


Taught the vile trick’ry of warfare, 


To glory in rapine and might, 


That Christ was all wrong in His Teachings, 
That Treitschke and Neitzsche are right. 


King, fear you not that this Terror, 


Blood-maddened, may turn in his pain 


And rend you? 


For is it not written, 


“Who lives by the sword shall be slain?” 


. 
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Alice Hegan Rice 


Her Work and Herself 


Alice Hegan Rice 


elapsed since Mrs. Rice had given us a book. That is 

a long silence—longer than most authors venture, 
unless it be enforced.. It runs counter to all the practical 
wisdom of the craft. Once you get the public ear—runs the 
wisdom—you had best clamor noisily and continuously. There 
are so many other clamorers at hand. Cease speaking for a 
moment and you are apt to cease speaking forever. That is 
the rule. He is a venturesome author who disregards the 
admonition. He must needs have some good reason for be- 
lieving he will escape the penalty. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” was printed first in 
December, 1901. Thousands of other books fell from the 
presses in the same year. Hundreds of authors were acclaimed 
new and fine, from the same trumpets that so acclaimed 
Mrs. Rice. Where are they now—the contemporaries of “Mrs. 
Wiggs,” books and authors? Some few have survived, of all 
that welter. For the most part, they are gone, forgotten. 
They have become a silence, in which not even their names 
are remembered. 

There is something distressing in all this. Some of the 
books seemed so fine; such brave things were said of them. 
Some of those authors spoke, we thought, with such authentic 
accent, big with promise. For some several of them we proph- 
esied a long life and an honored, on the handiest shelf of the 
bookcase. Now they are gone—from the shelf, from the 
memory, from the light of day. Is there one among them 
whose voice, after a three years’ silence, would revive the old 
hot interest in his work and in himself? 

The announcement that Mrs. Rice had completed another 
book was received in a wide circle with the liveliest anticipa- 
tion. It was such a testimonial as has accompanied each new 
story of the Louisville writer’s. After three years—and all 
the profusion of books and authors with which they are littered 
—this is notable to a degree. To have lived for that period 
in the mind of a notoriously fickle public, as a definite presence 
and personally from whom definitely good things are ex- 
pected, is an achievement which invites inquiry. The public 
remembers nothing because it wishes to, or thinks it ought, or 
out of delicate consideration for departed Gods. It remembers 
only what it must. And it must remember only what, in the 
popular consciousness, lives of its own abundant vitality, with- 
out the need of stimulating or resuscitating appliances. 

Something of this sort, I take it, is what is meant by our 
expression that this or that book will “live.” Unless there 
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be vitality enough in the creation to survive periods of 
neglect and absence and obscurity—and silence—the crea- 
tion was scarcely worth the attention that it had in its 
heyday. On the other hand, if the creation does live in the 
crowded consciousness of the public, and in circumstances 
where the reverse is so nearly the rule, the exception is a 
teasing invitation to examination. 

At a time when volumes are turned out by their authors 
in such profusion, it would seem to be no event at all to 
write a book. It is scarcely any distinction to write a good 
one. One could name a dozen “good” books from each year’s 
welter. Whether it would be possible to recall even the 
titles of half that number a dozen years later, is a different 
matter. This is a melancholy consideration. It is a dispir- 
iting commentary on the quantity of sound judgment that 
informs our enthusiasm. One is tempted to conctude that 
he will never speak warmly of a book until at least a dozen 
years have gone by. He will allow time for the dropping 
away of those enhancements which the book derives from 
such accidental elements as the time and circumstances 
of its publication. He will read the volume again when the 
literary fashions have changed. He will encounter the author 
again when he can be sure that it was not the modish cut of 
his coat or the tie of his stock that was arresting. Only in 
this way can he estimate the element of surviving worth in 
the book, the actual life in it, apart from fortuitous and frivolous 
trappings. If he follow this method, he will not find himself 
prodigal of praise. His enthusiasms will be few and narrow. 
But by the same token, they will yield him an intenser pleasure. 

Now, it was thoughts of this character that came to me 
the other day when I re-read “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” I was turned to it by the very general expressions 
of delight that accompanied the announcements of Mrs. Rice’s 
“Calvary Alley.” It had been so long since she had given us 
a story. By every proof of the rule, her name should have 
been nearly forgotten, or at best, associated with a by-gone 
fashion and an outworn enthusiasm. I say by the generalities 
of the rule, this might well have been the issue. Yet, I was 
sure that nothing of the sort had occurred, so far as my own 
mind was concerned. And when I noted that with the pub- 
lic, generally, the issue was so far from this—something so 
different from neglect as to deserve to be called enthusiasm 
again—I could only conclude that she was the exception 
referred to above. 

It must*be that, in this long withholding of herself, she 
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had left an advocate in the forum of the public mind—a friend 
at court to preserve the sound and savor of her name, amid 
all the insistent clamor of the later-comers. That something 
of this sort has been the case you will not need to be reminded, 
if you were among the readers of “Mrs. Wiggs,” or “Sandy,” 
or “A Romance of Billy Goat Hill.” I have no purpose of en- 
tering, here, upon a discussion of any one of these books; but 
to mention their names, even at this distance, is to realize, 
with a surprising vividness, certain distinct and vital person- 
alities that move through those stories. The titles are as un- 
inviting as Browning’s. They might well repel, on the thresh- 
old, the lovers of pretty literature. “A Romance of Billy Goat 
Hill” is as far removed from prettiness as Browning’s “Mr. 
Sludge, the Medium”; but it is also as pat as that ugly caption. 
The seeker for pretty things may take the book at its title 
value. He will find no swinging gardens or marble halls here. 
The setting will be, as the title warned him, mostly tin cans 
and imperfect plastering. But moving among these properties 
he will find personalities of such vivid vitality as survives the 
ebb and wash of popular favor in heroes and heroines. Or 
take “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” It would be diffi- 
cult to find a title with less of prettiness in it. And indeed, 
the title does not belie the tale. There is a great deal of good, 
wholesome sweetness; there is more than a little humor, of a 
kind that is distinctive in American fiction; and there is light, 
generated in, and illuminating, places commonly supposed to 
be dark. But here, as in the others, and more than in the 
others, are surviving personalities that justify the book’s claim 
to contemporaneous discussion with any year’s output since 
its initial appearance. 


Mrs. Wiggs and Miss Hazy have been with us during these 
sixteen years, lurking in our consciousness like friends with 
whom we have an understanding—friends frequently absent, 
perhaps, but Still friends who have a part and a place in our 
lives. We quote them as we might an interesting acquaintance 
whose life was our intimate and daily observation. We relate 
incidents about them, as we might about a neighbor whose 
every move we know. In short, they are living personalities, 
challenging our attention, as life always does, and rewarding 
that attention richly, as life always will. 


Can as much be claimed for any half-dozen characters 
born in the same year? Yet, we shall be safe, I believe, in 
laying to this the explanation of the welcome which Mrs. Rice 
receives after a lapse sufficient, generally, to erase all interest 
in an author and his work. It is not as though Mrs. Rice had 
been silent for three years. It is only that she has said 
nothing new in that period. Uncle Jimpson has continued to 
amuse us, and an even older acquaintance in the person of Miss 
Hazy, has continued to utter her observations on the shifting 
phenomenon. 

Literary achievement would be a hopeless enigma if it 
were not possible to study it in relation to the author herself 
—her personality and all the modifying influences that touch 
it. Personality itself is a difficult thing to realize; there is no 
explaining genius, for instance. But education, environment, 
habits of thought and work—these things can be studied in 
themselves and in their influence. If personality, itself, is 
elusive, at least its reaction to these elements can be scrutinized, 
and in the process we may derive some profit in understand- 
ing an author’s achievement. It is possible to understand 
Mrs. Wiggs, or Miss Hazy or Sandy without a mite of biography 
of Mrs. Rice. But it is not possible to understand the crea- 
tion of them without some knowledge of their creator. 

I believe the least discerning of readers, on closing one 
of the books, would be able to mention some three or four of 
Mrs. Rice’s personal attributes. An expansive sympathy, cer- 
tainly; else, how could she have been able to touch Europena 
and Asia, Lovey Mary and Miss Hazy with such a kindly 
illumination? And humor, else how explain Mrs. Wiggs, her- 
self? And graciousness, or we should never explain the de- 
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gree of charm that her touch leaves on everything that comes 
from her hand. 


For a person who has read one of Mrs. Rice’s books, no 
new understanding abides in the statement that her daily 
life abounds with a hundred interests remotely removed from 
the material circumstances of her position. The frontiers of 
her sympathy are the frontiers of existence. No section of 
Louisville is too obscure, no element too mean to incite her 
interest. The Cabbage Patch Settlement over which she pre. 
sides, and which enjoys, through its distinguished patron, a 
country-wide celebrity, is but one of a score of activities bear- 
ing her sympathy throughout the ragged strata of society, 
As might be supposed, she is one of the busiest of women, 
A sympathy that is at once lively and comprehensive, is 
tireless taskmaster. From the Cabbage Patch Settlement jn 
the morning, to an advisory audience with a hopeful but ob- 
scure literary embryo in the afternoon, to the. hospital where, 
perhaps, a young “Jim” lies sick, and thence to two hours’ 
work at the Red Cross is a tolerably desperate day for a 
person who is seeking to let flower a literary impulse no less 
insistent than all these. Yet somehow, they are all got through, 
and the same expansive nature that commanded them permits 
her to be most unhurriedly gracious in the midst of them, I 
have spoken to Mrs. Rice a great many times, on a great 
variety of subjects; yet, it was always my own belated in- 
telligence that finally reminded me that she had other things 
to do than talk to me, despite her manner’s every indication to 
the contrary. 

If expansive sympathy be set down as the first attribute 
of her character, it must be promptly seconded by wholesome- 
ness. Read any of those tales, from Mrs. Wiggs to “Calvary 
Alley.” Realize, if you can, the material apart from Mrs. Rice’s 
treatment of it. You will agree, I think, that there is matter 
for a most unhealthy chronicle—on either side of the argu- 
ment, pathos and humor. It is inviting of extremes in both 
directions. Yet, in the issue, the tales are neither soul-wrench- 
ing tragedy nor side-splitting farce. Here again, you will 
find the same Mrs. Rice in her home in St. James’ Court, that 
you meet in the books—the same healthy and sane reaction 
to the characters and events that make up the every-day life 
around her. That nice fidelity to truth which invests her 
printed stories with “naturalness” will cause you to neglect 
your salad at her table, to hear an anecdote brought in from 
the street. The same touches are there, the pathos and the 
humor, and the enlivening eagerness of the natural teller of 
tales. 

To stop short of mentioning especially Mrs. Rice's sensi- 
tiveness to, and love for, the humorous, would be to omit more 
than a large part of her. Not many of the ridiculous antics 
of this planet and those on it escape her. Despite the pathos 
that transpires in the books, one has the feeling that it is the 
humorous that is irresistible to Mrs. Rice. I think she was 
never in any company a half-hour without finding something 
highly diverting, or something that recalled something else 
highly diverting. It will be remembered that in the books 
the humor is not of the kind that is made consciously by the 
characters and that is so apt to fail through its own apparent 
effort, but is of that so much more difficult variety that trans- 
pires unconsciously in the sober speech and actions of per- 
formers who would be the last to recognize the comedy. It is 
from a similar source that Mrs. Rice extracts her daily portion 
of diversion from the world before her. Yet, at dinner, as In 
the books, the humor escapes every taint of the unkindness 
that is too apt to-attach to that variety. One has the feeling 
that she gives her laughter only where she already has given 
her sympathy. 


What else is to be said of personality, once we have cata- 
logued expansive sympathy, wholesomeness, a sensitiveness to 
the pathetic and the humorous, graciousness? Other things fol- 
low in the train of these. 


Hospitality—the open door is 4 
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policy of long-standing at the house in St. James’, whether 
Miss Hazy or William Dean Howells be on the threshold. 
Energy—without bustle. A keen and sure discernment which 
pierces trappings, accidentals and masks, searches out and 
identifies essentials, and knows that life is good. When all 
this is said, and a glance is taken back at the books, some- 
thing remains to be explained. But genius is inexplicable. 
There is still something to be added, though. The key 
to Mrs. Rice’s success, as I have intimated, is her good fortune 
in creating living personalities. But these things do not come 
so easily as all that. There must be application—close, tire- 
less and prolonged, if the character is to be constructed into a 
consistent whole, if fatal absurdities are to be avoided. It is 
just this that Mrs. Rice has brought to her work. Let it be 
remembered that she was born with the initial and indispensable 
qualification of a lively sympathy; add to that the fact that 
a great portion of her life was spent among these very people, 
before a printed word was ventured; that, then, as now, she 
kept by her a note-book wherein was jotted the essentials of 
living characters as they were vouchsafed her in flashes or 
surprised by her incisive penetration; that the characters so 
constructed were submitted, in the books, only to such ex- 


periences as she had seen them submitted to in real life, where 
she had watched and recorded the reaction—when all this is re- 
membered, it is possible to understand in some measure, why 
the characters in the books have the natural gestures of living 
personalities, and not the directed movements of automatons. 
That note-book Mrs. Rice carries with her today, as always. 
Whether crossing Calvary Alley, with Nance Molloy as a 
possible encounter, or crossing the Pacific, with the Honorable 
Percival aboard, she had learned that “life is so full of a 
number of things” that she cannot afford to be inattentive. 

On the second floor of the house in St. James’ is a study 
that doesn’t go by that name. It is merely a workshop when 
she speaks of it. On the floor above is the workshop of her 
distinguished husband, Cale Young Rice. On such days as 
the world permits these two to claim their mornings, work 
begins in the two studies at nine, sharp. There is no inter- 
ruption until lunch. If it be a particularly busy day, even 
lunch is not permitted to interrupt. But by four in the after- 
noon, at the latest, footfalls are heard again in the house, 
study doors are opened and closed again, and there is a meet- 
ing in the library to discuss what was accomplished in those 
two studies by those two busy people—unless it chance that 
Miss Hazy has come to call, or William Dean Howells. 


The Road to Romany 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


S I went down to Romany 
A I saw the fairy folk— 
Perhaps you think I did not see 
The fairy folk near Romany 


And so you smile and joke. 


The fairy folk who dance in glee— 
The happy fairy folk— 
And gladden eyes of those who see, 
Who going down to Romany 
Must pass the fairies’ oak. 


But if you 


The fairy creatures dance in May 
When crickets chirp a tune, 

And moonbeams light the shadowed way 

Where breezes make the blossoms play 
And grow for fragrant June. 


You’ll never find the fairy way— 
The road to Romany— 

Unless you go quite free from care, 

Unless your heart is light as air, 
Unless your mind is free. 


go to Romany, 


And pass the fairies’ oak, 


Your heart will know true melody, 


Your mind will bright and joyful be 


Because of fairy folk. 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
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By EUGENIE M. FRYER 
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exhibition at the Academy of the Fine Arts is portrait- 

ure rather than either landscape or sculpture; for it is 
the unusually fine collection of portraits that makes this exhi- 
bition noteworthy. Of late years, the exhibitions have been 
distinguished rather by a common level of mediocrity than by 
great works of art, which some ten or fifteen years ago made 
the annual at the Academy a nation-wide event. 

This year there are fewer pictures but more of merit than 
of late. Yet there are many familiar names missing. Neither 
Redfield, Scofield nor Blossom Farley, for instance, are repre- 
sented by their vigor- 
ous and distinctively 
American landscapes. 
On the other hand, 
Daniel Garber’s ex- 
quisite “Quarry,” its 
golden browns shot 
with pink is there, and 
full of the luminous 
spirituality, so disting- 
uishing a feature of all 
his work, a _ spiritual, 
poetic quality distinct 
yet akin to Birge Har- 
rison whose “Lock in 
Winter” hangs in Gal- 
lery A. These two men 
represent the finest in 
American landscape 
work, and they have set 
the standard very high. 
It is a satisfaction to 
know that the Academy 
has acquired Mr. Gar- 
ber’s painting for the 
permanent collection. 
Morris Hall Pancoast is 
another landscape 
painter whose work is 
worthy of mention. He 
is represented by two 


dy HE real feature of the one hundred and thirteenth annual 





Tompkinsville” being the most interesting. Vonnoh’s “Ip 
October,” and Alden Weir’s “Bit of New England,” the 
latter, winner of the Jennie Sesman Gold Medal, are lovely 
bits of color. Leon Kroll’s “Lower Manhattan,” a more am- 
bitious bit of work, is vigorous and strong, and full of 
warmth. Of the three lovely canvases of Jonas Lie, “Mill 
Race” is the most lovely, “With Our Army at Home” the 

finest in its vigor and in the depth of its intent. 
George Lukes, winner of the Temple Gold Medal, gives 
us in his prize winning canvas, “Houston Street,” a colorful 
market day in lower New York, suggestive of a market day 
abroad. Of the six Childe Hassams, all are characteristic of 
the artist in their crisp, clear color. “The Sweeper” stands 
out a lyric, throbbing with quiet beauty, possessing the 
simpler richness of an old-world atmosphere. “Nocturne: St. 
Cloud,” by Harry Neyland, is very lovely. He has caught 
the luminousness of the 
pulsing night, a quality 
so lacking in the opaque 
hardness of Brecken- 
ridge’s “Night.” Colin 
Cooper’s “Broadway” 
strikes the war note in 
the lines of marching 
men, with the Wool- 
worth Building looming 

behind them. 

Of the seascapes 
Carroll Tyson, Jr.’s 
“June: Mt. Desert,” 
“The Green Tide” and 
“Where Shadows 
Grow,” of Ritschel, 
stand out as fine ex- 
amples of these artists’ 
work. The two which 
are particularly note- 
worthy, however, are 
“The East Wind,” by 
Charles Morris Young, 
and Jessie Whitsit’s 
“Provincetown: After- 
noon.” The latter is es 
pecially remarkable both 
for its beauty of compo 
sition, and for its mas 


Mill Race terly technique. Mr 
pictures, “Afternoon: By Jonas Lie 


Whitsit reveals a ma‘ 
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John D. Rockefeller 
By John S. Sargent 


ani 


tery of his brush of no mean order, and his canvas gives promise 
of great things. In both these canvases is portrayed the poetry 
of the sea, the crystalline blueness of a June day, the sea’s sur- 
face slightly ruffled by the south wind, its infinitude tugging 
at our heartstrings. 

Decorative art is represented by Edith Emerson’s four 
great canvases for the Little Theatre, canvases embued with 
the spirit of Japanese art, and indicative in their conception 
of no ordinary imaginative power, coupled with a knowledge 
of the history of art. The exotic atmosphere of the East 
which they exude is truly remarkable. 

Owing to the railroad embargo, the exhibition of sculp- 
ture, though extremely choice, is exceptionally small, and 
many names grown familiar to us are missing. This part of 
the annual, especially of late, has been the chief interest and 
the strongest portion of the exhibition, having maintained its 
high standard of excellence. Bathurst’s “Portrait Relief” of 
the late John G. Johnston, is very fine, while Grafly’s portrait 
bust of “Paul Wayland Barlett” stands alone, as this sculptor 
is supreme in his art. Borglum’s “Monica” and “Paul” are 
both excellent examples of that sculptor’s work, combining 
charm with virility. Lzssle’s “Penguins,” awarded the George 
D. Widener Memorial Gold Medal, is remarkably executed, 
revealing the genius of their creator, a genius that one re- 
grets is not devoted to the really large things of which it is 
capable, portraiture or symbolic decorative statuary or both; 
for Mr. Lessle even as a student demonstrated his capacity 
in these lines. One should not be satisfied, like Watteau, with 
perfecting small things when one is made for the larger fields 
of art. Malvina Hoffman’s “Russian Bacchanale” is a spirited 
bit of work. She has caught the rhythmic beauty of motion of 
&@ Mordkin and Pavlova, their vibrant interpretation of music 
and the dance. Tait McKenzie’s “Memorial Statue: Captain 
Guy Drummond,” the Scotchman who was killed in action in 


MT 





Joseph E. Pennell 
By Wayman Adams 


1915, strikes the war note, and is full of the majesty of the 
soldier facing not only death, but seeing as in a vision, beyond 
the gates of the unknown, a crusader, truly, who has died in 
a noble cause. 


The importance of the exhibition lies undoubtedly with its 
splendid group of portraits and figure studies. In the nude, 


At the Window 
By Richard E. Miller 
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Quarry 
B. Daniel Garber 


three contrasting canvases stand out, the beautiful, but highly 
artificial “Tower of Ivory” of Philip Hale; the ruddy, reclining 
nude of Henri, a canvas revealing this artist’s mastery as a 
painter, making one regret both its awkwardness of pose and 
its coarseness, a quality often marring Henri’s work; and 
Leopold Seyffert’s “Lacquer Screen,” which, on the contrary, 
impresses one with the beauty, grace and technical skill of 
the artist. In this painting, Seyffert is at his finest. In his 
portrait of Kreisler, he is not so happy. Though awarded the 
Carol H. Beck Gold Medal, it lacks the inspiration his sub- 
ject should have incited. It is a pity Mr. Seyffert is so un- 
even in his work. Henri’s “Spanish Girl: Segovia” is Henri at 
his best, his keenness of character delineation, his virility, his 
rich coloring, his masterful brush work, all depicted there 
Henri’s genius is deep and true, far beyond the facile clever- 
ness of Leopold Seyffert. Richard Miller’s color is always of a 
delicious quality, and his two pictures, “At the Window” and 
“Morning Sunlight” are filled with the beauty and the joy- 
ousness so characteristic of Mr. Miller’s work. De Witt Lock- 
man’s “Blue and Gold Kimono,” awarded the Lippincott Prize, 
and also purchased by the Academy for the permanent collec- 
tion, is a striking figure study. The figure, draped in a gorge- 
ous Oriental kimono, is thrown against a dark background, 
making for boldness and beauty of treatment. Salvatore Las- 
cari’s “Hilda Kristina” is notable both for its simplicity and 


stateliness. Three colors dominate the picture, the black 
of the cloak, the mauve of the gown and the sage-green of 
the background. The slim, tall figure and beautiful face of 
Hilda Kristina is impressed upon one’s memory, haunting one 
like a beautiful dream. Lascari has painted a very noble por- 
trait, and one not easily forgotten. Joseph Sacks is a new 
portrait painter, who has contributed an interesting portrait 
of Robert Ellis Thompson. Wayman Adams, a pupil of Henri, 
has outstripped his master in that his work possesses a spirit- 
uality, an ethereal beauty lacking in his great master. His 
portraits of Joseph Pennell, John McLure Hamilton and Charles 
Burns are the works of a man who “sees into the soul of 
things,” and who interprets what he sees on his gray and 
black canvases. Simplicity of treatmert is the dominant note 
coupled with a finely tempered virility and boldness of brush 
work. His use of grays and blacks, while distinctively his 
own, gives to his work a certain suggestion of the poetic qual- 
ity of Pennell, and is akin to John McLure Hamilton whose 
splendid portrait of Judge Brégy hangs in the North Cor- 
ridor. 

There are several portraits of children, notably, Marie 
Danford Page’s “Sturgis and Gwynne.” Lydia Field Emmet’s 
“A Little Boy,” Philip Hale’s “Bobbie” and Jessie Wilcox 
Smith’s “Alice” and “Frank,” both of whose portraits are full 





Spanish Girl 
By Robert Henri 


AMERICA 


of adorable charm 
and beauty of pre- 
sentation charac‘er- 
istic of all Miss 
Smith’s children. 
The apex of the 
exhibition, and _ its 
crowning glory, are 
the two Sargent por- 
traits. That of John 
D. Rockefeller holds 
the place of honor in 
Gallery F.; the other 
of the President, 
hangs in Gallery B. 
Both portraits reveal 
the master’s power 
of discernment, his 
subtle and relentless 
analysis of character. 
It is as if he had 
placed his _ sitter’s 
soul in a crucible, 


and having passed it through the fire, revealed its gold and its 
dross upon the canvas. Sargent gives the keynote of the charac- 
ter of these two men, so different in type and in environment. In 
the Rockefeller, he portrays the man of vision whose ambitions 
did not exceed his power to grasp and to hold, a man, un- 
scrupulous, perhaps, yet full of power, relentless, but possessed 
of a certain ethereal, poetic quality, explained by his very abil- 
ity to vision visions and to dream great dreams, if only of 
power. In the portrait of President Wilson, we get an equally 
keen interpretation. Yet in this portrait there seems somehow 
lacking the inspiration which is so potent a factor in the Rocke- 


IKE some great sluggish beast 
The country slowly roused, 
Glutted to soft content, 

At first, more to resent 


feller picture, and 
which makes that 
portrait one of Sar- 
gent’s biggest mas- 
terpieces. On the 
whole, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy exhi- 
bition this year is re- 
markably fine’ in 
spite of all the han- 
dicaps imposed upon 
the pursuit of artis- 
tic attainments by 
conditions of war. 


It is to be hoped 
that this inspiring 
collection of por- 
traits and the few 
exceptionally fine 
landscapes and 
sculptures may mark 
a new era for the 
annual which so long 
was a national event. 
In these strenuous 
days, mediocrity 
must be swept away 
or we shall perish in 
art as in other walks 
of life. Our moment 
as a nation has come. 
Let us grasp it, and 
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America 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


Her outraged ease, than her just claims to press, 


For countless foul deeds done 


Against her sacred rights; thus to redress 


Wrongs that she sought to stay 


By long passivity; this negative good 


The curse by which all evil flourishes. 


A stagnant pool breeds weeds, vapors that denude 
The body of health until the soul goes blind. 


Robbed by rank poisons of her vision clear, 


The country sank to apathy. Her moral fibre grew 
Flabby. Then stung by pain and fear, 


She blindly groped among dust-dimned traditions,— 
The faded memories of an earlier age 


When men rose up and died for Freedom’s sake. 


Forgetting self, these patriots battle waged 


That a regenerate world its thirst might slake 

At the still waters of a crystal spring, 

Welling from out the heart of a green hill, 

Those spiritual waters a nation must e’er seek 

If she her highest destiny would fulfil. 

Thus does her vision grow as she awakes 

To national consciousness. This new-born zest 

For all things noble, true, fused by a spark divine 
Into a deathless unity of purpose. The test, 

The burning ardor of her soul to strike 

For Freedom: That all wrongs be redressed; 

To crush out tyranny; to uphold the right; 

To expend her vast strength, nor pause until the quest 
Is blessed by victory. With Freedom’s flag unfurled 
She leaps into the vortex; exultantly she flings 

Her gage at evil. God again her might, 

America puts forth her strength to fight. Her wings 
Outspread, an eagle she doth soar, 

Her face set toward the East as ne’er before. 





Helen $. Woodruff 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


and all rare articles of the Revolutionary period, especi- 
ally when connected with my native New England, 

Helen S. Woodruff asked me to visit her at her country place 
in Litchfield, Connecticut. It was with pleasure I accepted, for 
Mrs. Woodruff and I had had many happy hours in her New 
York home, filled as it is with all these things—things which 
have more than a mere collector’s interest for her, for they 
have been inherited through both hers and her husband’s 
family. There is the old William 
Byrd table, for instance, a piece 
of interest and beauty which has 
come to her because of her descent 
from that colonial governor of 
Virginia, and the cabinets of 
Aaron Burr china, the George 
Washington mirror, the chairs 
from the first Continental Con- 
gress—indeed, a host of other 
articles of like interest. In her 
Litchfield home I understood there 
was an even greater feast in store 
for me, for as Mrs. Woodruff her- 
self assured me: “The golden oak 
and dachshund-legged black wal- 
nut monstrosities which our im- 
mediate forebears were stylish 
enough to refurnish with, have ex- 
changed places in the attic with 
the original mahogany—and 
everybody is happier for it.” 

Leaving the little station 
nestled at the foot of one of the 
Berkshire hills upon which the 
quaint village of Litchfield is lo- 
cated, we drove through South 
Street beneath the mighty arch 
made by double rows of some of 
the oldest elms in New England, 
until reaching the curved driveway 
which led to a white house, one of 
a long row of such lining the vil- 
lage street, we entered its gate- 
way. 

“Welcome to Ash Grove,” 
Mrs. Woodruff said, jumping from 
the car and leading the way to 
the house. 


K cota: my interest in old mahogany, quaint china 


Mrs. Woodruff in Khaki 


As I stepped into the low- 
beamed hall with its leather firebuckets hanging upon mahog- 
any pegs, its brass-latched doors and delightful old wall paper, 
I felt as though I had stepped back a century. 

“Yes, it is old-world,” Mrs. Woodruff smiled, reading my 
thoughts, “and I knew you'd love it just as I do. That’s one 
reason I was so anxious to have you come. Now, isn’t it almost 
as nice as your Hollis in Maine?” 

Of course I could not quite agree to that, with the intense 
loyalty I feel for my own summer resting place, but certainly 
this dear old village was, as the children say, “next bestest” to 
my own beloved “Quillcote.” 

“In there,” my hostess was saying, leading the way from 
the hall, “is the old spinning room with the original wheels and 
looms. The wool for many Revolutionary army uniforms was 
«carded and spun in this ‘comfy’ place, and there,” pointing 


to the fireplace with its funny old crane, pot hooks, ete,, “ig 
where some of the bullets which helped win America’s jnde. 
pendence were cast by the belles of Connecticut from the lead 
obtained by melting the statue of King George which used to 
stand in New York’s Bowling Green. Litchfield was quite a 
centre of activity then, you know. The statue was melted, | 


believe, on the old Wolcott place just across the street; but the 

bullet-making was, for the sake of speed, distributed about the 

Here are some of the molds and a dipper and pot 
used in casting them,” and she 
showed me the paraphernalia, 


village. 


“In here is the ‘best parlor’ 
of course,” and Mrs. Woodruff’s 
eyes fired with imagination. 
“Can’t you just see stately white. 
wigged beauties and _ silk-stock- 
inged beaux dancing the minuet in 
the flickering candle-light? They 
did dance many a regal set in 
here, no doubt, for just above your 
head is the bedroom in which the 
Marquis Lafayette stayed during 
the Revolution, and he was a gal- 
lant beau, very fond of Terpsi- 
chore, you know— 

“But here I am being inhos- 
pitable enough to forget how tired 
you must feel after that railroad 
trip”! she broke off to exclaim; and 
apologizing for talking too much 
about her pet hobby—this old 
country place—she led me on 
through several more rooms and 
up a stairway to a big room 
above, overlooking the quaint 
formal garden with its flower- 
bordered paths, leading down into 
the grove of clean-limbed ash 
trees which give the place its 
name. 

Before the Revolution, in that 
garden there stood the first law 
school in America. From it many 
of our most eminent jurists were 
graduated—among them Aaron 
Burr, and John C. Calhoun. 


“Ash Grove” was then owned by 
Judge Tapping Reeve, and with 
him and his wife, Sally Burr, 
Aaron Burr spent much of his early life. There is a rose 
called the Sally Burr rose growing in that garden today. Many 
florists have tried to raise it from cuttings, but in vain, so that 
as far is known, this is the only place where it can be found. 
Resembling the American beauty, it is of darker hue. Back 
of the garden a quince orchard of gnarled old trees planted by 
this same lady is also still bearing delicious fruit. 

Soon I was refreshed by a little nap in the cheerful cham- 
ber with its lovely old mahogany, and descending, found my 
hostess busily engaged at her desk in the sitting-room, a south 
room as quaint as all the rest and flooded with May sunshine. 
Outside the elms were just bursting into bud. The garden, 
awakened from its winter slumber, held up its head garlanded 
by the earliest spring blossoms, sending us through the open 
window its perfumed message of promised summer. 
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HELEN S. WOODRUFF 





“Proof reading,’ Mrs. Woodruff said, dropping the long 
galley-sheets upon which she had been making corrections at 
the time of my entrance and jumping up to greet me. “Don’t 
you HATE it!” 

I agreed I did; for while there is no joy comparable with 
the creating of a book, the proof-correcting after the printer 
has made his characteristic little improvements by way of com- 
ma insertions, etc., is anything but conducive to faith in one’s 
ability to write! 

“You know,” I laughed, “Ellis Parker Butler once told me 
that he had to correct his title to ‘Pigs Js Pigs’ a dozen times at 
least. The printers just would change it to ‘Pigs Are Pigs’. 
But do tell me something about your new book. I am so anxious 
to hear. It is such different work from that which you have 
been doing heretofore. To write about and for sick children in 
order to build that hospital as you did in the case of ‘Mr. 
Doctor-Man’ to tell of your experience of blindness as you 
have in the pages of ‘The Lady of the Lighthouse’ is one thing; 
but to write from the standpoint of a convict seems,—well, so 
unlike you, somehow.” 


“Not at all,” she smiled, “or at least I hope not. I wrote 
the book because I want to help a class that needs help quite 
as much as sick children or blind folk, for criminals are mentally 
sick people, you know,—sick people for whom the world in gen- 
eral has no sympathy and little understanding. The idea of 
the book was suggested to my mind by the recital of the life 
story of a man who, had he not happened to get into the 
clutches of the law when very young, would have undoubtedly 
made his mark upon this generation. His was a master mind— 
but perverted, made so by the stupidity of our penal system. 
The terrible injustice done him made me realize that our old- 
fashioned and most prevalent corrective institutions (so called) 
are all wrong. They do not correct, but, on the other hand cre- 
ate and develop that which they are supposed to cure. As I 
say in ‘The Imprisoned Freeman,’ they are ‘crime factories 
turning out accomplished graduates who, in return for the in- 
justice done them, practice upon society that which society has 
taught them.’ In other words, we shut a young boy, like 


“Ash 


Grove” 
and Mrs. 
Woodruff 
with 

her 
husband 
the 

noted 
scientist, 
Lewis B. 
Woodruff 


Richard Dennison of my story, in with a lot of criminals—we 
take every humanizing interest in life away from him—enforce 
upon him idleness, ill health, bad companionship, and then, at 
the end of his sentence, expect him to emerge reformed and 
ready to take an upright place in the community! Is there 
anything more preposteriously stupid than this—to expect con- 
structive results through destructive methods of education?” 

“For a great many hundred years we have tried this method 
of revenge and punishment in connection with criminals. It 
hasn’t worked. I hope my book will help the great movement 
now on foot to make our penal institutions “universities for the 
remaking of men,’ as Thomas Mott Osborne, the great exponent 
of that doctrine, preaches so wonderfully.” 

“Then the book is a treatise upon prison reform?” I 
asked. “I understood it was a novel.” 
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“It is a novel,” Mrs. Woodruff replied, “the first real 
novel I’ve written; for my several other books are novelettes 
or character studies. In this story of an unfortunate boy I 
have tried to depict the life of a really high-minded lad who, 
through mistreatment and harsh injustice, yields for a time 
to his worse nature. His life, necessarily, is filled with much 
that is unhappy, but there is gladness too, as well as sadness 
or badness. Of course, the story itself is bound to be exciting, 
for the life of the lawless is exciting—that is the one tremend- 
ous appeal it has, and is why lurid highwaymen ‘movies’ and 
head lines on the subject in the yellow press should be sup- 
pressed. 

“In ‘The Imprisoned Freeman’ I have tried to do, in my 
small way and for present day inmates of prisons what Dick- 
ens and Reade did in their great way in connection with 
prisoners of their period. If the book but meets with the 
heart-warming welcome from the public that my other books 
have, I shall indeed be happy. You know how strongly I feel 


i, 


that everyone of us must do something helpful in order to 
justify our existence; and I am, like you. trying to accomplish 
this through my pen. Furthermore, I believe if more people 
would go through our prisons, would consent to be locked in 
a cell as I was, even for just a few moments, and try to im. 
agine what the mental and moral effect upon them would be 
if such incarceration were the imprisonment in fact and with- 
out hope of release, we would all realize that in order to rid 
civilization of the ‘criminal class’ we must teach them not to 
be criminals. I believe it can be done!” 

Knowing the power of this gifted young author’s pen and 
the success which has crowned her previous efforts to better 
the lot of those for whom life’s burdens have proven too heavy, 
I left her stirred by her enthusiasm, and confident that her 
earnest desire to help correct the abuses which in the name of 
justice are now so unjustly heaped upon our fellows, would bear 
fruition. 


Prison Reform Investigations 


By Helen S. Woodruff 
Author of “The Lady of the Lighthouse.’ “The Imprisoned Freeman” 


LITTLE over a century ago thieves—even petty thieves 

—were hung without question; men were cast into jail 

for debt and oftentimes could, and would, meet with 
the same fate as the thieves through the action of the courts. 
That particular condition of penal injustice has been eliminated. 
In the early nineteenth century, however, prison conditions 
were still so bad in England that Charles Reade set the world 
to thinking and talking by writing “It’s Never Too Late To 
Mend.” Charles Dickens also wrote of barbaric cruelties com- 
monly practiced in the name of Law and Justice. One often 
hears it said that these two immortals have “done more toward 
the reforming of prisons” than anyone else; and those who 
repeat this parrot-like phrase, smug in their own safety and not 
taking the trouble to investigate the rights of a class who are 
deprived of citizenship along with liberty and the ordinary 
decencies of life, little realize to what a surprisingly small 
degree our prisons have really been reformed! 

In writing “The Imprisoned Freeman” I was compelled to 
use my pen by the same motive which prompted these men 
of genius to use theirs, to help unfortunate fellow creatures. 
I wanted in my small way to tell, not what used to occur in 
prisons, but what actually occurs in prisons today. 

If there is any one thing that I have heard more than any- 
thing else it is that the reading public do not like “fiction with 
a purpose.” If there is one thing that I do not believe it is this; 
for the reading public, especially the American read‘ng public, 
enjoy a real chapter from the page of life. Had I not always 
thought this, the appreciation accorded certain of my books, 
notably “The Lady of the Lighthouse,” would have convinced 
me that this is so. 

Doubtless I shall be accused of exaggeration hysterical im- 
agination, or morbid mis-statements by those readers of “The 
Imprisoned Freeman” who have fallen so far away from the 
teachings of Him who preached compassion towards all, as to 
be unable to feel sympathy for a criminal; but nowhere in my 
book have I told of any prison abuse which has not come 
directly to my attention. 

There are three prominent men of today who for many 
years have had their faces turned towards real prison reform: 
Judge Morris W. Seymour, who gives his entire time to the 
helping of the embryo criminal (boys in reform schools, where, 


by the way, the most terrible abuses often exist); Hon. Richard 
M. Hurd, the most broad-minded of the New York State Com- 
mission on Prisons, and Thomas Mott Osborne, the idealist who 
put his ideals into a beautiful practice which has meant the sal- 
vation of thousands of his erring brothers. To these men I have 
dedicated my story, for to them I owe the securing of much of 
my material. 

It was in the company of Mr. Hurd that I made my first 
trip to Sing Sing prison, and there learned to know what it 
felt like to be shut in a cell—though my sentence lasted minutes 
rather than months or years, and I knew that the door could be 
opened at my bidding. It was there, too, that I saw the practi- 
cal results of Mr. Osborne’s splendid work as represented by 
the Mutual Welfare League. This league for the self-improve- 
ment of criminals was suggested to the reformer by the inmates 
of Auburn during his week of voluntary imprisonment in that 
institution, and so fitted in with the views of self-government 
which he had developed while working in the George Junior Re- 
public that he immediately sought permission to try out the 
idea. 

The first aim of league members gained was to be allowed 
to leave their cells on Sundays, they having been previously 
kept in them continuously from Saturday, when they had 
finished their shop work, until Monday morning. The men 
now were marched by battalions under their own leaders from 
the various tiers of the cell-blocks to the chapel, where they 
were allowed to talk, sing and give their own entertainments. 
Previous to this all the inmates had been compelled to main- 
tain absolute and continuous silence, never being allowed to 
communicate with each other in the slightest degree, not even 
at work or meals. It was indeed pathetic to see these unfor- 
tunate fellows’ delight at being allowed the privilege of ex- 
changing greetings which to their brothers-of-freedom was only 
a matter of course and which is, in fact, every man’s birthright! 

The experience of giving these isolated men something to 
think about—to live for from day to day—proved so successful 
that the following summer they were allowed to file out into the 
prison yard for two hours daily, to walk about in the sunshine, 
or sit and read, talk, or even play baseball. From that time on 
the Mutual Welfare League has continued to grow, and is now 
one of the greatest powers for good in both the prisons of 
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Auburn and Sing Sing, and has proved for all time that en- 
forced silence, segregation, and all such abnormal things in con- 
nection with prison life result only in increased crime, insanity 
and expense to the State. 

There are very few prisons, however, where the men are 
treated with anything like the humaneness that is accorded 
them at Sing Sing. There are hundreds of reform schools, peni- 
tentiaries and State prisons which are today exactly like the 
prison in which Dick Dennison of “The Imprisoned Freeman” is 
made to suffer, and are little better than the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary as described by Charles Dickens in his “American Notes.” 
Here at that time there was such a high percentage of insanity 
occurring that, following his exposures of its solitary, unlight- 
ened and unventilated cells, it was reconstructed and has now 
become, under the humane laws of Pennsylvania, one of the 
leading reformed prisons of the country. The inmates are al- 
lowed to sell their labor and thus help support families who might 
otherwise become the drain—or menace—that convicts’ fam- 
ilies are apt to become under the less favorable circumstances 
where there is enforced labor without remuneration, or idleness 
resulting in no good to either the State or the person wronged 
by the prisoner, and which leaves the convict’s family dis- 
graced and without much chance of earning an honest liveli- 
hood. 

In the vast majority of our States, though we seem to be 
woefully ignorant of the fact, men are still put in solitary 
confinement for months, even years, at a time; are hung by 
their thumbs; made to wear the straight-jacket; allowed to 
become diseased, blind and crippled in unlighted and unventi- 
lated cells. They are half-starved, beaten, abused and encour- 
aged to use drugs. We are far from having reformed prisons 
as a whole; and it is for the purpose of helping to awaken pub- 
lic opinion to the need of such reform that my novel was 
written. 


One of the most promising methods of achieving the real 
reform of the criminal himself—an obligation devolving upon 
civilized and Christian communities which they have been 
strangely slow in recognizing, to say nothing of the economic 
value of such a reform to the State itself—is that offered by 
the Farm Prison, which is being tried out most successfully. 
On these farms the men are given employment which keeps 
them out of doors, and thus builds them up physically, and 
therefore morally—for it has been proved by psychopathic and 
bacteriological research work that there are comparatively few 
criminals who are not so largely because of some physical de- 
fect which can be corrected. At these farm prisons, as is.also 
the case in other prisons not run as farms, but which have 
clinics as receiving stations from which the men are sent to the 
various departments where they are most likely to be reformed 
—and not herded together regardless of their crimes or physical 
condition—the men are also taught a trade with the purpose of 
fitting them to become useful members of society. There are 
now also many organizations for the helping of men immedi- 
ately upon release from prison; but we still need to do a great 
work indeed before our prisons really begin to accomplish that 
for which they purport to have been built—the reforming 
through corrective methods of those among us who have been 
unfortunate enough as to have “fallen by the wayside.” The 
awakening of the self-respect of our convicted criminals and 
the calling out of their latent higher manhood is often possible 
of accomplishment through the application of constructive 
methods of justice and humane dealings with them, whereas we 
cannot possibly hope to do anything but break down, crush and 
destroy every vestige of their better natures with the old 
method of hate and vengeance. All this I have tried to show in 
this love story depicting Dick Dennison’s sorrows and joys, and 
his contact with the laws which society requires for its protec- 
tion, not for a weapon of destruction. 


American Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century 


Edgar Allan Poe 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


a storm centre of American literary criticism. Prejudice 

on account of his dissipated life has warped the judg- 
ment of many with regard to his literary gifts. When, how- 
ever, we turn to the more dispassionate estimate of European 
rities, who have passed over the story of his life and con- 
fined themselves to the merits of his work, we find but one 
opinion which, while recognizing the limited range of his 
productions, has insisted on the rare merit of his finished art. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that on the Continent of 
Europe he is usually regarded as the one American poet of real 
significance. 

His sad life is best passed over in few words. It is the 
story of one handicapped by an inheritance of waywardness 
and by habits of drunkenness and gambling which again and 


again spoiled his brilliant prospects and ultimately ruined his 
life, 


ea. ALLAN POE has had the disadvantage of being 


Born in Boston on January 19th, 1809, his parents were 
strolling players. His mother, Elizabeth Arnold, herself an ac- 
tess, was the widow of an actor named Hopkins, when she 
married David Poe, another actor. He died or disappeared in 


1811, and before the year was out she followed him to the grave. 
Edgar, just three years old, was adopted by Mr. John Allan and 
his wife who were childless, and from them he obtained his 
middle name Allan. 

When he was five years old, Mr. Allan, who was a well- 
to-do tobacconist and a Scotchman, had to visit England on 
business, and placed Edgar in a school at Stoke Newington, 
where he remained for five years, and laid the foundation of 
his desultory education. 

In 1816, they returned to the States, and Edgar was sent to 
a school in Virginia, and in 1826, when he was seventeen, he 
entered the University of Virginia. He did well there in his 
studies, but fell into a habit of drinking and gambling, which 
caused Mr. Allan to remove him at the end of the year, and to 
place him in his countinghouse. Hating the work Poe im- 
mediately ran away to Boston, where he published his first 
volume, “Tamerlane and Other Poems,” in 1827. As he could 
not live on their proceeds, he enlisted in the United States 
Army under the name of Edward Perry, and did better than 
might have been expected, earning promotion to the rank of 
sergeant-major. 
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In 1829, after a reconciliation with Mr. Allan, he obtained 
by his influence his honourable discharge and an appointment 
to West Point, meanwhile publishing a second volume of 
Poems. He disliked the restrictions of the life there, and as Mr. 
Allan would not consent to his resignation he procured his dis- 
missal by neglect of duty and deliberate insubordination. 

From this time on he devoted his life to literature, and if 
he could have overcome his intemperate habits would have 
made a brilliant success of it. He began by publishing another 
volume of Poems in New York, and then turned his attention 
to journalism. After contributing to other papers, in 1835 he 
became assistant editor of “The Southern Literary Messenger” 
at Richmond, which under his management became very suc- 
cessful. This was probably the happiest period of his life. He 
had married his cousin Virginia Clemm, whose mother (his 
aunt) shared his fortunes and, as long as she lived, was his 
most true and helpful friend. His home life at this time was 
ideal, and advancement in his profession seemed certain. But 
in 1837 his position on “The Messenger” was vacated in conse- 
quence of a drunken bout that incapacitated him for sveral 
days. After a brief but unhappy interval he became associate 
editor of “The Gentleman’s Magazine of Philadelphia,” and 
again demonstrated his ability as a journalist, but he retired 
abruptly after a quarrel with the owner of the magazine, the 
cause of which may be guessed. 


It was at this time that he published in Philadelphia 
“Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” He certainly had 
opportunities to recover himself, if self-control had been pos- 
sible for him. In the following year he became editor of 
“Graham’s Magazine,” Philadelphia, in which he published 
among other things “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and 
“The Descent into the Maelstrom.” During his connection with 
this paper he gained a prize offered by a magazine for the best 
short story. The amount was $100, and the story, his well- 
known tale, “The Gold Bug.” This may be regarded as the 
first of those stories of analytic reasoning which made Poe the 
creator of the modern detective story. With “Graham’s Maga- 
zine” he had his usual success, but as usual within a year 
drank himself out of his position, and this incident practically 
closed his opportunities in Philadelphia. 

After a brief experiment in lecturing, he settled down in 
New York in April 1844, and again devoted himself to journal- 
ism. Mr. N. P. Willis gave him a minor position on “The 
Evening Mirror,” in which on January 29th, 1845, appeared 
his poem “The Raven,” which brought him immediate and 
permanent fame. Poe’s next attempt was on “The Broadway 
Journal,” but in a year that too, came to an end. 

In the summer of 1846 he removed to Fordham, where his 
wife’s long illness took a turn for the worse, and he himself 
almost collapsed, for with all his faults he always adored his 
wife. The following January she died, and the two remaining 
years of his short life are too pitiable for record. With the 
exception of his famous “sound” poem “The Bells,” his writing: 
during this period was of little account. His life came to a 
tragic end in the Baltimore City Hospital on October 7th, 1849. 
He had been found unconscious in an election booth after a 
night of dissipation, his friends say he had been drugged for 
election purposes before he was brought to the hospital to die. 

It is a more congenial task to turn to the consideration of 
his really unique work. Putting aside the hack-work which he 
did for-magazines as a critic and miscellaneous writer, Poe is 
distinguished in two special forms of literature—the lyric 
poem and the short story of a romantic or analytic type. His 
lyrics were confined to a narrow and closely defined variety, 
and in his own department are scarcely rivalled in their haunt- 
ing refrains and in their magnetic expression of longing and 
regret. In estimating his rank as a poet, we cannot claim for 
him the utterance of inspiring thoughts or the expressions of 
the deepest emotions of the soul, but a magic and exquisite 
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quality of poetry with respect to form, colour, and substance 
that stamps him as one of the most original of modern poets, 
and accounts for the fact that not a few recent lyric poets 
have shown traces of his influence. The amount of his Verse 
is but small, but it is of a peculiar excellence. 








It is, however, with Poe as a novelist that we are chiefly 
concerned in this article. We may begin by noticing that 
critics have recognized in Poe’s prose work the same excel. 
lencies of form and technique that are so marked in his poems, 
By form they mean the arrangement and management of the 
subject as a whole; and by the technique, a certain clarity of 
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style in the details of expression—in other words, that the story fiwho has | 
is well thought out, and that it is expressed in the well chosen Edgar Le 
words of a magnetic and attractive style. Poe was a conscienti. Yet 1 
ous artist who revised and perfected his work with delicate [jerest in 
care. In Poe’s fiction we find him at his best in stories which [fertile th 
require but a short flight of the imagination. In his larger works in scenic 
like “Arthur Gordon Pym,” there is merit, but not the sus. jt is trib 
tained interest and the pregnant attractiveness of his shorter [at a poin 
stories. These display a wide range of subjects—tragic, terri. 

ble, some morbid, some ethereally beautiful, and some mys. 

terious. 

To take first the group of detective stories—“The Murders : 
in the Rue Morgue,” “The Mystery of Marie Roget,” “The deg 
Purloined Letter,” and akin to these, though not exactly a palace 
detective story, “The Gold Bug.” These are not only arresting felds - 
in their interest, but original, in the sense that they are a ye 
deubtedly the pioneers in a department of fiction which they . _— 
created. We may estimate their originality and literary value — 





by comparing them with the most brilliant detective stories of 






























our own times, the incomparable “Adventures of Sherlock - 
Holmes.” Seldom has an author hit upon a theme as fascinat- <a 
ing as the marvellous processes of ratiocination by which Conan m4 
Doyle enables his hero to unravel the most unpromising mys- - so 
teries of crime and misfortune; seldom has a subject been pre- i. 
sented so artistically as in the conversations of the detective from US 
and his fides Achates Dr. Watson, who acts the part of Boswell Petite c 
to Dr. Johnson, by his questions drawing out the threads of it st 
evidence which were the clues to the discovery of the mystery. the nam 
And yet a comparison of these with Poe’s three detective tales 9 the h 
shows that Conan Doyle has borrowed the whole idea and ijiate vic 
method of working it out from Poe. The cases treated are dif- Bis even | 
ferent, but the methods are the same, even to the introduction ie 
of Dr. Watson as the medium for extracting from the detective B ihe olde 
the processes of thought by which he solves the enigma. Poe's §scttleme 
tales are narrated by an anonymous friend of C. Auguste 
Dupin, who acts as the questioner and records the theories on 
the discovery of crime of the great French detective. Like 
Sherlock Holmes, Dupin is not a member of the police, but a 
man of good family, by misfortune reduced to poverty, but 
having left a remnant of his patrimony, sufficient for his needs, 
and therefore enabling him to devote himself to study and to It i 
intellectual pursuits. He is peculiar, of neurotic temperament, § that leg 
and possessed of an exceptionally analytic gift, which he de- Jmme f 
lights to exercise for his own satisfaction. He has a vivid Billustrio 
imagination, and extraordinary power and method of observa- § Were re 
tion which on one occasion enables him to tell what his friend J porting 
has been thinking about during a long walk—this is very simi- mills, d 
lar to Sherlock Holmes’s deductions with regard to the light §>rtion 
in the room in which Dr. Watson has shaved. of pot 
Dupin points out that there is a peculiar character of intel- cooked, 
lect which gives to its possessor_.a facility for solving enigms a . 
and conundrums and puzzling out ciphers or cryptograms, an Py: tl 
that the same kind of intellect is needed for solving the mys lll 
teries of crime, which require a certain gift of analytic infer- a 
ence from close observation. The question being, first, what re 
to observe, and what deductions to reject; and then the col nate at 





structive combination of the deductions by which the various 
inferences are brought to the solution of the mystery. 








The Real Spoon River 


By Justine Craven Chandler 


POON RIVER and its environ is the last considerable 

charting upon the maps of Literary Geography. Wessex 
. is not more inalienably associated with the name of 
Thomas Hardy than is this region with the name of the man 
sho has given her to fame through the heralding of letters— 
fdgar Lee Masters. 

Yet not alone for its literary savor may one look for in- 
wrest in this region, for of all the little rivers that make 
fertile the rich “meadows” of Illinois, the Spoon is easily first 
» scenic beauty, in scientific interest, in legend and in history. 
‘cis tributary to the Illinois River, entering it from the West 
at a point just opposite to Havana. 


I met a fisherman of Havana once, 
Havana on the Illinois, I mean, 


There by the house and fish boats. 


It rises in Bureau County and wends its way, now with 
yetulant haste, now with elaborate leisure, through fertile 
felds and grassy meadows; past terraced hills magnificent 
with oak, and under jutting limestone ledges; by half a score 
f drowsing mills whose wheels will turn perhaps no more 
forever; thus for a hundred and fifty miles as the serpent 
crawls. 

The advent of the French Jesuit Missionaries, doubtless 
the first white men to visit this region, must have antedated 
the first white settlement by about a hundred years, yet their 
trail is marked by that unfailing insignia—the touchstone of 
romance—the name-place. Maquon, meaning “Big,” which 
was the name they gave to what is now the Spoon, has passed 
fom use, having yielded to the tyranny of mischance, but 
Petite, one of the several creeks that are tributary to the 
larger stream, now persists, though suffering degeneration, in 
the name Potato Creek. Needless to suggest, in the mouths 
f the hewers of wood and the drawers of water in its imme- 
diate vicinage it has undergone still further modification, and 
seven known to them as Tater Creek. 

As early as 1820 little groups of people, adventurers from 
the older communities of the South and East, began to form 
settlements along the river. Men like “John Wasson,” 

Thence after years to Illinois, 

At last to Spoon River. 

We cut the Buffalo grass, 

We felled the forests, 

We built the school-houses, built the bridges, 
Leveled the roads and tilled the fields, 


It is in relation to the hardships of these pioneer days 
that legend concerns itself with the changing of the river’s 
tame from the dignified Maquon to the homely but now 
llustrious Spoon. It is related that a great party of men 
were rafting on the river, the invariable method of trans- 
porting logs that were to be used in the construction of houses, 
nills, dams and the like, from the timbered to the untimbered 
portion of the valley. When stopping to have dinner, a “mess 
{ pottage,” served from the vessel in which it had been 
‘oked, a great iron pot, the spoon—the one spoon which 
must serve them all—was somehow dropped in the river. 
from this incident arose the name. “By what strange chances 
to we live in History!” reflects Carlyle. ‘“Erastratus by a 
‘orch! Milo by a bullock! Henry Darnley by his legs!” 

London Mills, one reads upon the map, up where the 
twer’s tracing is dim and tenuous. Only a canoe might navi- 
fale at this point, and scarcely that 


Along the sandy way where the water fails 
As the summer wanes, 


and yet it had its 
mill and its “rich 
miller.” Then one 
comes to Babylon, 
to Ellisville, to Ber- 
nadotte and to Dun- 
can Mills. Going a 
little farther afield 
one’s eye alights 
upon such names as 
Ipava, Table Grove, 
Concord and Steam 
Shovel Cut. What a 
world they conjure 
up—these names! 
The world of the 
“Anthology.” Of 
“Oak Tutts” dream- 
ing by his father’s 
mill; of “Isaiah 
Beethoven” and 
“William Jones”; of 
“Hog-eyed Allen,” 
terror of the hills 
that looked on Berna- 
dotte”; of “Aaron 
Hatfield” and “Theo- 
dore the Poet”; and 
less than ten miles 
away is Lewistown. 

Sax and Fox and 
Chippewas once Dr 
flourished her e. 
Archaeologists have 
found many burying grounds on the hills contiguous to the 
valley. Between California Bend on the Spoon River and 
Liverpool, a point ten miles distant on the Illinois, are evi- 
dences of innumerable camp-sites. One judges that of the 
many difficulties that beset the pioneer these dusky neigh- 


bors were not the least. It is no wonder that “John Wasson” 
exclaims: 


. William Strode, of Lewistown 
The * William Jones" of the “Anthology ™ 


If Harry Wilmans who fought the Filipinos 
Is to have a flag on his grave 
Take it from mine! 


They were not unfairly treated, one is told. There are 
many legends of those days concerned with purchases of 
land, and yet the danger and annoyance from these not very 
noble red men became too grave to be endured. The region was 
finally rid of them only through the valiance of that famous 
old pioneer and Indian hunter, Uncle Billie Walters. 

William Walters came to Spoon River about the year 1826, 
and was its first settler. It is said that he bought the present 
site of Bernadotte for fifty deer-skins. He dealt fairly with 
the Indians and sought their friendship, and it was-only after 
repeated acts of treachery which menaced the lives of all in 
the settlement that he organized the entire fighting force 
of the valley, every man and boy who could carry a rifle, and 
rounding up the Indians in the arm of the river just above 
Bernadotte that is known as Great Bend, relieved them of 
their guns and ammunition, drove them across the Spoon, across 
the State, across the Mississippi at the point then known as 
Yellow Banks, near the present site of Keokuk, and so de- 
livered them over to the farther West, warning them never 
to return. 





It is at Bernadotte that interest centres most, and here 
the spirit of Masters lives as at no other point save Lewis- 
town, nearby, his late home. Drowsing among its seven hills, 
its houses falling into decay, its commerce gone with the shut- 
ting down of the old mill, it has all the pathos of declining 
things. 

“All is changed, save the river and the hill,” one says 
softly, listening to the tale of the days when this was a 
thriving little village, the trading point for all the farming 
folk for miles around; of the great mill, boasting itself the 
best mill on the river; of the half-dozen lime-kilns, glowing 
like furnace mouths among the surrounding hills at night; of 
her packing-house, her fishing industries, her rich resources 
of coal, her timber-clad horizon. 

Now the mill stands idle, her great bulk silhouetted 
against the “hill,” Mount Pleasant, which looms above 
the village. The dam still holds back the flood, and the “gath- 
ered waters deeply moving” seem “not to move” just as in 
the days when “Isaiah Beethoven” crept there for his last three 
months of life: 

Here by the mill the castled clouds 
Mocked themselves in the dizzy waters; 
And over the agate floor at night 

The flame of the nioon ran under my 
Amid a forest stillness broken 

By a lute in a hut on a hill. 


eves 


The fishing industry is no more since the gristmills, that 
fed with their waste the great schools of cat, are still, but 
there persists enough for the lure of sport; and black bass, 
sunfish, croppies and such lesser fry abound. The gizzard 
and the hickery shad are to be found, and even rarer kinds 
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The Old Wooden Bridge at Bernadotte 
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like the northern moon-eye and the toothed herring moon-eye; 
and almost any day in summer finds its quota of fishermen 
perched along the dam and on its jutting lock ledges, or stand- 
ing thigh-deep in the stream itself. 

Fish worms are disdained in this locality, but tubs and 
buckets of crawfish found along the bank of the river testify 
to the thrift of the small boy, and seeing them one remen- 
bers that dreamer of dreams, “Theodore the Poet,” who 











sat for long hours 
On the banks of the turbid Spoon 
With deep-set cye staring at the door of the crawfish's burrow; 






And remembering the pity that has touched the motley of 
the “Anthology”—for one cannot believe that this boy is other 
than Masters, himself—pity for “those whom life wounded ani 
caged,” and his intense sense of the irony of circumstance, one 
feels that it was not in vain that later his 










vision watched for men and women 





Hiding in burrows of fate amid great cities 





Looking for the souls of them’to come out, 





and that perhaps, as nearly as another, he has discovered 





How they lived and for what 
And why they kept crawling so busily. 
The “Golden Age” of Bernadotte 






might be said to have 






been defined by the seventies and eighties, for not only Wé 
her commercial prosperity greatest during those years but a 
deep and intelligent interest in science and letters obtained, 
having for its social nucleus, perhaps, the family of Dr. William 
Strode. . 

Dr. Strode, acknowledged by Masters to have been tt 
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“William Jones,” no longer lives at Bernadotte, 
having MOV d to Lewistown some years ago, (for the por- 
traiture fails in this—that he still lives; the implication that 
he speaks from beyond the grave being like Mark Twain’s 
rumored death, “oreatly exaggerated”). Though following the 
profession Medicine, he has, all his life, satisfied those 
wientific instincts and enthusiasms that have made him a most 
alued and respected member of the Illinois Academy of Sci- 
ence and brought: him much distinction. His researches have 
yen conducted in the fields of ornithology, conchology and 
nology in general. His service in classifying the mussels 
fund in the bed of Spoon River is considerable, for this is the 
habitat, of the largest and finest fresh water clams in the 
yorld—the unionidoe or niads, and the unio heros, the latter 
having been found to measure as much as nineteen and a half 
nches in length, and to weigh nearly three pounds. Between 
Rernadotte and Leamon, a landing twenty miles up-stream, 
the most perfect and beautiful shells are found, owing to the 
fact that the river for that distance has a limestone bed, and 
; free from sewage. The shells are used in the manufac- 
ture of jewelry. Fresh water pearls are occasionally found 
which have sold for hundreds of dollars. 

Dr. Strode’s collection of stuffed birds is one of the 
fnest private collections in the State, and he has made con- 
tributions to many museums both in this country and abroad. 


It is natural, then, that to the home of this man, hospiti- 


sabject of h 
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able not only to the interests of science, but to letters and ideas, 
presided over by a charming and cultivated wife, herself the 
author of numerous published stories and sketches, and sur- 
rounded by the natural beauty of scenery scarcely to be 
surpassed in the Middle West, many men and women should 
have been attracted as to a magnet, and that much material 
should have been collected that would later make its way back 
into the broader channels of literature and life. Here among 
others Edgar Lee Masters was entertained, and his sister 
Madeline. What long discussions must have taken place— 
discussions of people and things. A flash of eagle wings—the 
intensive psychology—when a trifle was shown to be porten- 
tious, and an incident to illuminate a life! 


In this region Mr. W. T. Davidson and Miss Margaret 
George, who later became his wife, wrote, in collaboration, a 
novel called “The Yellow Rose”—a tale of pioneer days. Mr. 
Davidson, who was at that time editor of the “Fulton County 
Democrat,” published at Lewistown, was a writer and lec- 
turer of considerable distinction, and was regarded up to the 
time of his death as the greatest living authority on Linconi- 
ana; and Miss George was already being spoken of as “the 
coming poet of the West,” a prophecy impossible of fulfill- 
ment, owing to her early death, and sister of that distinguished 
educator, the American representative of the Montressori 
system, whom life has not denied, Miss Ann George, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Along the Spoon River 
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Bird's-eye view of the village taken from one of the “* Several Hills that look on Bernadotte™ 


One does not forget the County Scientific Association to 
which “Perry Qoll” desired admission. It met “in regular 
session” for many years, and the tale of its accomplishments 
is still related by the “oldest inhabitant,” and it has given 
much valuable aid to the section in which it labored. One 
glimpses a social and intellectual activity not found in every 
village. ae ne a 

Lying upon the grassy terraces above the town, or in 
the flint-stone lap of Big Rock, about a mile below it—and not 
far from “Miller’s Ford” of many associations—or from. any 
point of that lifted land on the right bank of the river, one may 
see across the fields of many-colored grain the gleaming tomb- 
stones of a little cemetery. Lambs, no doubt, and willow 
trees, and harps and gates ajar are there in incongruous em- 
bellishment; and over them, and over the hill and the mill 


and the river, there brood—“the memories.” Their eyes were 


closed with the weariness of tears— 
An immeasurable weariness! 


But thinking of it all and of the high destiny which has bea 
reserved for this little community, one comes to feel that if 
poor “Flossie Cabanis” might have her wish, and 


Duse could stand amid the 


Of these quiet fields 


pathos 


the artist, with her greater wisdom, would perceive that 
through the vision of a poet even the unfulfillment of so hun- 
ble a life as hers had become, itself, a “thurible,” 


Incense beyond all price, forever fragrant, 


A breath whereof makes clear the eyes of the soul: 
and that even the aspiration of that histrionic spirit had re 


ceived magnificent reprisal through the immortality of Spo 
River! 
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Canon Sheehan 


HE courteous request of the editor of “The Book News 
T Monthly,” to say something about my relations with 

Father Sheehan, implies that the biography of the author 
of “My New Curate” has had some vogue in general literary 
circles. This fact is noteworthy as one of a series of parodoxes 
encircling the career of the reserved pastor of Doneraile. 

Lord Castletown, as Vice Chancellor of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, an Eton and Oxford man of ripe experience 
inevery field of public and educational activity, made no secret 
of what he owed to Father Sheehan in drawing up a national 
scheme of University education, and added that by the priest’s 
death he lost not only a wise counsellor but also a friend who 
seothed his soul as no one else could. Lord Castletown is not 
a Catholic. His lady, daughter of the fourth Viscount of Don- 
eraile, built a town hall that this Catholic pastor might have a 
stage, and concert and billiard rooms for the youth of his flock. 
Nor was this attraction to the parish priest of Doneraile con- 
fined to the people of his home country. The clergy in Australia 
wanted him for their bishop; the leading magazines in America 
sought him as a contributor; from every part of Europe and 
America men who had read his books made pilgrimages to 
Doneraile to get a glimpse of him. These visitors were not 
merely curious people, not solely Irish Americans, but men of 
eminence in the sociological and literary world. 

A typical instance of the fascination which the modest 
country pastor exercised on men of intellect and social standing 
our own Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes. As guest of Lord and Lady 
Castletown he had met the Canon. The philosophical habit of 
mind and literary tastes of the two men drew them at once 
hrmanently to each other, and there sprang up between them 


The Reverned Herman J. Heuser, editor of 
“The Ecclesiastical Review,” is the author of 
a complete and very excellent biography of 
“Canon Sheehan of Doneraile.” 
Green & Co., $3.50.) This is the only biog- 
raphy written of the good and well-loved parish 
priest who is known the world over for his 
remarkable 


(Longmans, 


built around the 
places of life as he saw them in his immediate 
surroundings. 


novels common- 


We owe Dr. Heuser a vote of 
thanks for the niece of work he has done and 
feel sure that many will be glad to have this 
intimate picture of a plain but wonderful man. 


—THE EDITOR. 


Canon Sheehan 


By 
Herman Pe Heuser 


an intimacy fruitful of rare intellectual intercourse, as is 
manifest from their correspondence covering nearly ten years, 
to the very eve of the priest’s death. Mr. Justice Holmes went 
back to Ireland when he learned of his friend’s illness and sat 
by his sickbed for many a day, shortly before the end. Now, 
it is well understood that the American jurist had no con- 
scious leanings toward the Catholic faith, that his sphere of 
life, his social and professional preoccupations separated him 
at a wide distance from the Irish churchman. Yet no man 
has shown less reserve in his sincere admiration and deep sym- 
pathy for the Canon as a man than did Justice Holmes. 

Notwithstanding this international renown, Canon Shee- 
han (the titles “Canon” and “Doctor” came to him in his latter 
years and contributed nothing to his fame or his comfort) 
was at the time of his death the pastor of an obscure village, 
remote from the travelled road, in the south of Ireland. Fond 
of study and retirement, he had rarely left his rural home, 
unless to answer some call of duty as instructor or comforter. 
The daily routine of his pastoral life was singularly common- 
place and restricted. His written comments on what he saw 
dealt with the everyday life of his people, and they are devoid 
of heroic incident or of that sensational element which lends 
piquancy to modern reading. When some years ago I ap- 
proached Canon Sheehan’s brother, Mr. Denis B. Sheehan, au- 
ditor of the Government Board at Queenstown, for some data 
to furnish a life-sketch of his deceased brother which the 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Company of London had proposed 
to issue, he replied that there was no material for such a life; 
that, apart from the Canon’s known reputation as a writer, 
his career was that of a retiring country pastor, and that his 
inner life could be of no interest to the general reader. 
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That Father Sheehan’s stories should have become popular 
beyond the limited sphere to which they were directly addressed 
is equally remarkable. His novels, if we except one or two 
volumes that possess no striking merit, not only deal with the 
simplest commonplaces of parochial life, but they are confined 
in scenery and action to the parish of Doneraile or that of the 
neighboring town of Mallow; part of one volume, Luke Delmege, 
sketches ecclesiastical life across the English Channel. For the 
rest, his plots are not only uncompromisingly Catholic, but they 
centre round the Irish priest’s life. Here, too, while there is much 
Celtic humor, the author fails to satisfy either the taste that 
runs to clerical gossip or the wish to read about a canonized 
saint. On the whole, Father Sheehan’s writings are the diary 
of a country pastor, connecting the incidents of parish life by 
observations and reflections, but in such a fashion that they 
sketch complete scenes and figures. His object was of course 
to paint a moral. 

All in all, these are modest recommendations to literary 
celebrity. If one adds to them the fact that the wr:ter never 
corrected or revised his manuscript, that his calling as an author 
was to him of wholly secondary interest; that he wrote, as he 
conversed, because it gave him opportunity to instruct while 
he was recreating from what he considered his more serious 
duties as a pastor—visiting the schools and the sick; studying 
by daily contact the needs of his people, the farmers, the 
young folk; perfecting educational plans and attending to the 
sacred worship in his little church—the question why the biog- 
raphy of such a man should meet with more than ordinary 
local appreciation, presents a psychological problem. 

One might, of course, suggest the case of Dr. Primrose 
finding his Goldsmith. But Canon Sheehan’s biography is made 
up entirely of things which, as the documents show, he himself 
said or wrote and did. I am credited with having “discovered” 
the Irish author. That is true in the sense only in which a 
child going out on a spring morning discovers a crocus. The 
man that digs for clay may not see the flower; or may bury it 
with the upturned soil and justify his action by the utilitarian 
plea that at all events clay lasts longer than flowers. I saw 
Canon Sheehan only once, and that visit to his home added little 
or nothing to my knowldge or impression of him as derived 
from a previous correspondence of many years, and the reading 
of his books. These volumes give an exact portrait of him, that 
is, of his character, his aims, his methods, his hopes and ideals. 
Of these I wrote, mostly in his own terms, in the effort to paint 
his picture from real life. The biography is not a record, it is 
a likeness in which, as it were, only one costuming is used, 
that which he habitually wore. In painting it I borrowed as a 
light upon the canvas, the estimates of him by his own people; 
by the scholarly men who sought him in his solitude, or met 
him on occasions when enterprises of mutual benevolence and 
education were to be discussed in his neighborhood; but the 
gentry who often found through him not only the so'e means of 
pacifying their tenants, but also the man whose culture im- 
proved their own. 

The reader, then, may naturally ask what is the secret of 
the widespread attraction to the author of “My New Curate.” 
The answer is another paradox. Broadly speaking, I should say 
that it was his religion. Father Sheehan demonstrated in his 
personal relations, more even than in his writings, though the 
latter are but the mirrored image of himself, the adage that 
“religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the world.” <A 
thoughtful critic in the February issue of “The North American 
Review” admirably expresses this when he writes: “In this 
puzzling world there are few intellectual expressions that are 
more enjoyable and beneficial than acquaintance with a man 
whose personal qualities enable one not to forget, but to trans- 
cend, differences of creed. A most religious man, a sincere 
Catholic, Canon Sheehan impresses the non-Catholic reader of 
his books as a great human being, and the more so for being a 
Catholic; for his religion is an inseparable part of him.” Yes, 


a 


it is the very light and warmth that pours itself out from the 
sun-rise of his soul. Hence it was not necessary for the }j. 
ographer to say anything in praise of his subject; the subject 
reveals himself in unmistakably clear terms, through his 
books, his letters, his casual memoirs. His high aims brought 
him near to the central light of the universe and shed a re. 
flected glow upon the common incidents of his life. Herejy 
lies the attraction in what is commonplace. Of course his 
novels are not realistic pictures, merely. His keen penetration 
combined with his ready power in the use of rich imagery, am 
abled him to add to his delineations of truth such suggestion; 
and observations as stimulate in the reader love for what jx 
good and true in others. 


The secret whereby he acquired these qualities, (for they 
were not so much gifts as fruits of rigid self-training in the 
search after whatever appealed to him as a worthy possession 
of soul), he sums up in two words: work and worship, “Por 
men, work; for God, praise! For men, the charity that shows 
itself in practical efforts for their amelioration, physical and 
spiritual.” The gospel of work he had learned from Carlyle. 
But soon he found that the doctrine of the Sage of Chelsea 
was not enough to secure the happiness which the soul crayes 
by a fundamental instinct of its nature. 

Canon Sheehan’s systematic study in his earlier years had 
led to habits which made it easy for him to acquire knowledge 
by observation and reflection. His books, not very many, but 
well selected in the course of his pastoral life, were to him 
helps to right knowledge, and thence to wisdom. They thus 
became his best friends. “For forty years,” soliloquizes the 
old pastor, “you have been my companions in solitude; to you 
I owe whatever inspirations I have felt; from you have de. 
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scended in copious streams the ideas that raised my poor life 
above the commonplace, and the sentiments that have animated 
every good thing and every holy purpose that I have accomp- 
lished. Friends that never intrude on my loneliness by idle 
chatter and gossip, but always spoke wise, inspiring things 
when I most needed them; friends that never replied in irrita- 
tion to my own disturbed imaginings, but always uttered your 
calm wisdom, like voices from eternity, to soothe, to control, 
or to elevate friends that never tired and never complained; 
that went back to your recesses without a murmur; and never 
resented by stubborn silence my neglect—treasures of thought 
and fountains of inspiration, you are the last things on earth on 
which my eyes shall rest in love, and, like the orphans of my 
flock, your future shall be my care.” 

From his coupling of worship with work—doing that 
which was to his hand with all the faculties of his intellect, 
heart and body—there evolved that trait which drew to Canon 
Sheehan men of every quality who could admire goodness as 
the expression of truth. His reverence for God was not of the 
formal type, though he respected forms as an essential element 
of worship. Another well read author, Father Faber, says 
somewhere that what we call breeding is an instinct or an in- 
born delicacy which enables a man to comport himself fault- 
lessly without ever having studied conventional rules of eti- 
quette. So too there is a heavenly breeding, an instinct of the 
Holy Ghost, a refinement of high and unusual grace, which 
enables a man to unite familiarity and reverence in his dealings 
with the Most High. This familiarity, combined with rever- 
ence, produced in Father Sheehan’s manner toward men, who 
to him were but the images of God—to be restored to their 
original grace after contact with sin—an effulgence of light 
that was at once brightening, warming, and beautifying. One 
felt benefited in these three directions by contact with him. 
He never faced anyone or anything that was not being lifted up 
by him and then being brought nearer to the source whence he 
drew his own spiritual vitality. 

His words, whether they took the form of an instruction 
to his people or a reply to questions in ordinary intercourse with 
educated men, or carried the expression of his sympathy with 
the sorrows of others, through correspondence or poetic inspir- 
ation in writing, were as spontaneous as they were devoid of 
artificiality. As I am writing these lines, there comes to me a 


letter from an American gentleman whose sister, a noted sculp- 
tress, had visited the Irish writer in 1903. At her death the 
brother sent a note to the Canon, together with a copy of a 
sculpture, the head of the Christ in Agony, as seen in a dream 
and wrought by the artist in marble shortly before her death. 
In grateful acknowledgment the recipient comments on the rare 
beauty of the Saviour’s face, recalling the vision in the dream 
of Pilate’s wife, inspiringly painted in Gustave Doré’s famous 
canvas. He concludes his letter with the following ‘(unpub- 
lished) sonnet as a token of sympathy: 


“And lo! a woman’s instinct sculptured this,— 
From whitest marble carved this effigy 
Of Christ’s sweet Face within His agony; 
Spotless e’en where had pressed the Judas-kiss; 
Not one dear line or feature does she miss; 
Humility combines with majesty— 
Hardly one hint of that sad tragedy, 
That ushered in the Lord’s eternal bliss. 


O hands, that labored on this work of love, 
Are ye not washed in that resplendent stream, 
That issued from the Sacred Head incised 
With these sharp thorns? O brooding Dove 
Whose genius wrought this dream within a dream, 
Sleep softly on the breast of that dear Christ!” 


Such was the quality, such the spontaneity of his utterance 
in word and act. The same spirit permeated all his activities, 
as one may see in the prim little village of Doneraile, with its 
paved sidewalks, its electric-lighting plant, its springwater con- 
duits; its prosperous cottages, with a home for every owner 
who but a few years ago was a harassed tenant; its technical 
and industrial schools, its attractive little church—all due to the 
author, who won fame through his books and left the proceeds 
to the poor of Cloyne Diocese, to bless his name for many a day. 
His preaching whether in the pulpit or in verse had the same 
informing trait. It has been said that “it is not always safe to 
believe that a singer means what he sings; but if he sing very 
noble words with justice and felicity, the ear rarely refuses to 
flatter itself that it is learning some of the secrets of a noble 
heart.” So sang Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS. D.D 


of the Middle Border,” (Macmillan, $1.60), could not 

help thinking of the curious psychological problem 
presented in the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The 
author seems to be two men. Life and the world look differ- 
ently to him as a boy and as a man. In the opinion of this 
particular reader, the book would be an even greater con- 
tribution to the literature of life than it is if it stopped after 
telling the charming story of the boy on the farm, omitting 
all mention of the pictures that mar the symmetry of chap- 
ters that seem almost perfect and spoil the portion that is a 
faithful presentation of life by the expression of theories 
that do not help because they give expression to a distorted 
point of view. 


O NE who has read and admired Hamlin Garland’s “A Son 


There is no picture of pioneer life so picturesque, so 
realistic, so affecting as that which the larger portion of the 
book gives. It cannot but take its place as a necessary part 
of the reading of those who would have a complete vision 
of what pioneering meant, what the country owes to the 
emigrants who toiled from East to West, who endured priva- 
tion and suffered exile for the sake of the future not only 
of their. children, but of many succeeding generations; who, 
along with the hard things of life, tasted the joyful things 
and found peace. and contentment in the performance of the 
duty of the day. 

Mr. Garland’s father was a typical pioneer, to whom the 
beckoning West once meant Wisconsin. Then Iowa became 
“the place of the rainbow and the pot of gold.” Next Dakota 
beckoned him. “He was eager to push on, confident of the 
outcome.” His spirit, the son wrote, was reflected in one of 
the songs which his children particularly enjoyed hearing their 
mother sing, a dialogue between a husband who was eager 
to try the unknown West, and a wife who was fearful of the 
venture. “The words as well as its wailing melody still stir 
me deeply,” Mr. Garland says, “for they lay hold of my sub- 
conscious memory, embodying admirably the debate which 
went on in our home as well as in the homes of other farmers 
in the valley.” 

One of the pleasant memories of the author’s boyhood 
is the reading he enjoyed. Books and papers were exceedingly 
scarce, but he read with eagerness and remembered with 
delight. There was a copy of the Bible, and the “Farmer’s 
Annual.” The “Annual” and other books and papers were read 
many times. If Mrs. Garland wanted a pan of chips she 
had to wrench one of her children from a book, or tear him 
from a paper. “If she pasted up a section of ‘Harper’s 
Weekly’ behind the washstand in the kitchen, I immediately 
discovered a special interest in that number, and likely as 
not forgot to wash myself,” Mr. Garland says. “When my 
mother saw this, she turned the paper upside down, and there- 
after accused me, with some justice, of standing on my head 
in order to continue my tale. “Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp,” “Ivanhoe,” “The Scottish Chiefs,” and “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” were favorites in the Garland home during 
one or another of the resting periods between pilgrimages to 
pastures new. 

Every member of that pioneer household worked hard. 
Even as a young boy Hamlin was active. “At seven years 
of age I had regular duties,” he wrote. “I brought firewood 
to the kitchen and broke nubbins for the calves and shelled 
corn for the chickens. I have a dim memory of helping split 
oak blocks into rafting pins in the kitchen.” When he was 
eight years old he had his part in the haying and the harvest. 


One of the most notable features of the recolk 
these early years is that the bright side of life is see) Days 
were full of work, but there was pleasure also. The body 
grew weary, but there were so many relaxations for mind and 
body that life seemed abundantly worth while. Note these ex- 
quisite bits: “Our home was a place of song, notwithstand- 
ing the severe toil that was demanded on every hand, for 
often of an evening, especially in the winter time. father 
took his seat by the fire, invited us to his knees, and 
mother to sing. 


‘ions of 


led on 
Mother was gifted with a voice of 
great range and sweetness My mother .. played 
the violin. It was very crude music, of course, but it 
added to the love and admiration in which her children always 
held her. Life on a Wisconsin farm, even for the 
women, had its compensations. There were times when the 
daily routine of lonely and monotonous housework gave place 
to an agreeable bustle, and human intercourse lightened the 
toil. . . One of the noblest features of this farm was 
a large spring which boiled forth from the limestone rock 
about eighty rods north of the house, and this was a wonder- 
ful spot to us. There was something magical in this never- 
failing fountain, and we loved to play beside the waters. 
One of our delightful tasks was riding the horses to water 
at this spring. As I look back upon my life on that 
woodland farm, it all seems very colorful and sweet. I am re- 
living the days when the warm sun, falling on radiant slopes 
of grass, lit the meadow phlox and tall tiger lilies into flaming 
torches of color. Our walks to school were explora- 
tions, and we spend nearly every Saturday and Sunday in 
minute study of the country-side, devouring everything which 
was remotely edible. I whistled, I sang, I studied the 
clouds. I gnawed the beautiful red skin from the seed vessels 
which hung upon the wild rosebushes, and I counted the 
prairie chickens as they began to come together in winter 
flocks, running through the stubble in search of food. 

So day by day, as I worked my monotonous round upon the 
ever mellowing soil, the prairie spring unrolled its beauties 
before me.” 

Now if only the book had stopped with pictures like these, 
or had gone on to sane interpretation of the events of the 
past after a normal reflection on them! But the brilliant 
author went to the city, and there he interpreted the old life 
in terms of discontent and unrest. “What is it all about, 
anyhow, this life of ours?” he asked. “Certainly to be for- 
ever weary and worried, to be endlessly soiled with thankless 
labor and to grow old before one’s time, soured and disap- 
pointed, is not the whole destiny of man. Is this life 
worth living?” The question is asked with the hopelessness 
of one who talks of “the inexorable trend of things,” and “the 
futility of the life and the pain of the average man of both 
city and country.” He owned that Nature is beautiful for all 
men, but asks how much of consolation the worn and weary 
renter finds in the beauty of cloud and trees and the splendor 
of the sunset. “Grace of flower,” he adds, “does not clothe the 
body, and when the toiler is both badly clothed and badly fed, 
bird-song and leaf-shrine cannot long content. 

It is so easy to see for the weary neither peace nor rest. 
One needs only to look so hard at the graceless things of life 
that sight is lost of the graciousness of Him who bears bur- 
dens and gives peace, who places underneath the weary and 
worn the everlasting arms of love, and speaks the words that 
soothe and strengthen. 
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The Newest Poetry 


Reviewed by Herbert P. Quicksall 


HEN “The Spoon River An- 
W ieices” emerged full blown 

from the rising tide of Ameri- 
can poetry, it was conceded in all quarters 
unconstrained by prejudice and bigotry 
that in Edgar Lee Masters a new force 
had appeared and a new poetic task— 
by every sign a task of enormous pro- 
portions—had been undertaken. Whether 
“Spoon River” captivated or only mildly 
interested, whether it aroused feverish 
praises or outspoken disgust, it invari- 
ably carried the conviction that it was 
stuff which, fate willing, 
would not be quickly spun out; that it 
was the issue of an enormous vitality, a 
restive energy which would probably de- 
blunder further in its 
direction, probably seek strange 
channels. So Mr. Masters’ next volume, 
“The Great Valley” was none too pati- 
And doubtless “Toward 
the Gulf,” fresh from the presses of the 
Macmillan Company, will be eagerly 
seized by the growing cult of those who 
read poetry for the pure joy of it as well 
as those who consciously approach it 
with full understanding of its social in- 
fluences. 


made from 


velop or chosen 


even 


ently awaited. 


“Toward the Gulf,” as its name indi- 
cates, completes what, in the broadest 
sense of the term, will doubtless some- 
day be known as Mr. Masters’ trilogy. In 
it he pursues in the main the same the- 
ories which originally brought him atten- 
tion. He is still, in a partially studied 
fashion, “the voice of America.” “What 
is the substance of which I have spoken 
if it be not the life around us as we view 
it through eyes whose vision lies in her- 
edity, mode of life, understanding of our- 
selves and of our place and time?” he 
asks in his prefactory note to William 
Marion Reedy, who was among the first 
to give him hearing. .. . “You have seen 
and watched the unfolding of forces that 
sprang up after the Civil War. Those 
forces mounted in the eighties and ex- 
ploded in free silver in 1896. They be- 
gan to hit through the directed marks- 
manship of Theodore Roosevelt during his 
second term. . You inspired and di- 
rected me in my analysis.” And thus the 
poem—rhaspody of the title is dedicated 
to the dynamic Theodore Roosevelt. 


In it, in “Cities of the Plains,” “Re- 
cessional,” and momentarily throughout 
the volume, the poet becomes the 


preacher, the social-psychologist, pointing 


out the ills of social life in the tones 
and with the commanding gesture of the 
prophet. In the powerful “Excluded Mid- 
dle,’ Mr. Masters again becomes the 
poet of science. Speaking in bulk the re- 


mainder is pure poetry. And as in 
“Spoon River” and “The Great Valley” 
this portion of the volume represents the 
brightest and most effectve phase of his 
art. 

It is probably still true that the chief 
issue between the new and the old idea 
in poetry—and Mr. Masters is one of 
those who clearly outlined it—lies in 
these two challenges: that there is no 
such thing as a special poetic subject; 
and that true individuality always finds 
expression in individuality of rhythm. In 
reading Mr. Masters the chief concern is 
with the former of these theories; he ha; 
been guilty, at least in view of other ex- 
periments, of no posturing distortions of 
rythmic And with this third 
volume to his credit it must be granted 
that he has largely proved his case. 
Reading his work affords a constant cor- 
roboration of J. Millington Synge’s 
statement that the nation which cannot 
produce poetry about common things 
loses the power to produce poetry of exal- 
tation. 

“The Loom” and “Tomorrow is My 
Birthday,” while only characteristic of 


effects. 


the new movement in certain special sen- 
ses, deserve to rank with the best poetic 
product of the last fifty years. They have 
the magic touch of everyday life. Emo- 
tions common to all men are evoked by 
their lumbering numbers. This is the 
true field of this poet’s endeavor. Here 
he needs no correctives as the practical 
understanding of social conditions shown 
in “Cities of the Plains,” 
at Perko’s” is needed as a corrective of 
the over-reaching optimism, the blind 
faith, of some of his patriotic verses. 

It is here that he most fully 
realizes his function of reflect- 
ing the voice and thought of his race and 
time. And it is his supreme faculty for 
penetrating the shell of the soul and 
reaching down to the simple facts of emo- 
tional life that makes “Toward the Gulf” 
a work which not only cannot be ig- 
nored but will exercise a powerful and 


and “Dialogue 


too, 


avowed 


growing fascination. 

No better evidence of the substantial 
beginnings America has made in the es- 
tablishment of a national art of poetry 
can be found than in a comparison of 
“Toward the Gulf” with Ezra Pound’s 


Wilfred 
Wilson 
Gibson 
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new collection of poems, etc., issued by 
Alfred A. Knopf. Pound, of course, was 
born in New York. In his technical 
scheme he is reasonably enough Ameri- 
can. But in individual technique, in 
choice of theme, and in his outlook upon 
life, he is distinctly European. The dif- 
ference cannot be uncovered specifically, 
in a given series of verses or a stated 
line—such an attempt would be no more 
than symbolic. It is a matter of two co- 
existent and closely related cultures. 

It was a happy thought which per- 
suaded the author of “Lustra” to divide 
his book into two parts—poems published 
before 1911 and those coming after—and 
in the Biblical phrase, to place the first 
last. The method reveals certain diverg- 
ences which would otherwise have yielded 
only to the closest study. Mr. Pound has 
grown immeasurably in technic and more 
delicately exotic—decadent, some would 
call it—in choice of subject. And to 
this is added a touch of strange humor: 


“When I carefully consider the curious 
habits of dogs 

I am compelled to conclude 

That man is the superior animal. 

When I consider the curious habits of 
man 

I confess, my friend, I am puzzled.” 


It is in touches such as these, however, 
that Mr. Pound’s new manner is most 
effective. And they are scattered all 
through the book. “Lustra” is without 


a scheme and at times seems rarely 
whimsical. Therein lies a great deal of its 
charm. 


It is a book to read straight 
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through and enjoy; then to dip into on 
occasion—and enjoy still more. 

It is a charming collection of short 
verses by Wilfred Wilson Gibson which 
the Macmillan Company has just issued, 
under the title of “Hill Tracks.” Many 
of the poems touch at some point upon 
the war. All are in the still, meditative 
but warmly sympathetic mood which has 
brought this poet such a widespread fol- 
lowing. Everywhere is music, imagin- 
ation, eloquent figures and the satisfying 
stuff of which life as well as dreams are 
made. After “Livelihood” all this is in- 
cidental. But it is the detail which fills 
out the picture. 

More than eighty verses are included in 
Willoughby Weaving’s “The Bubble and 
Other Poems” which comes from Long- 
mans, Green and Company. And though, 
with few exceptions, each verse is de- 
lightful in its given way and technically 
impeccable, the book indicates no depart- 
ure from the path Mr. Weaving set for 
himself in the minds of most American 
readers, perhaps, with “The Star Fields,” 
with its introduction by Robert Bridges. 

“November: Poems in War Time” is 
the title under which Dodd, Mead and 
Company have issued a book of verses 
by Henry Bryan Binns. Bold impressive 
imagery instills into this volume a wealth 
of dignity and formal power arising from 
an impassioned patriotism and an under- 
standing of the state of mind of this na- 
tion in recent months. Mr. Binns wastes 
no time in philosophical distinctions. His 
appeal is sanely emotional. And no line 
is futile. “Hillsboro in the War,” by 





ONALD HANKEY knew how to 
write a message that goes 
straight to the heart. “The Stu- 
dent in Arms” was so satisfying that 
thousands who never knew the author 
felt that they had suffered a personal 
bereavement when they read of his death. 
A warm welcome therefore will be given 
“The Church and the Man” (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York; 60 cents, 
net). Of his first famous book his per- 
sonal friend, C. H. S. Matthews, who 
writes an introductory memorial chapter 





says, “It does not profess to be a religious - 


book, but it is the most religious boo’ 
yet written about the war.” On the con- 
trary, the new volume does profess to b2 
a religious book, but it has the charm, the 
sincerity, the straightforwardness that 
commends all his work. In the chapter, 
“A Personal Explanation,” he owns that 
he had his time of doubt, but that passed; 
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the day came when he could say, “I have 
absolutely no doubt of the power of God 
to transform character and life, to 
change the poor physical figures that we 
men are into beloved sons of God and in- 
heritors of life eternal.” 


In his confessed effort “to help to find 
out how we can make the church a better, 
a more efficient, a more vital, and a more 
healthy body,” he shows that there is not 
a single feature of the average man’s 
ideal which is not part and parcel of the 
ideal which Jesus Christ taught and em- 
bodied, and he asks the average man why, 
if this is so, he is not an enrolled Chris- 
tian. “It is up to you to try to live un 
to your ideal,” he says. “If you go on 
trying hopefully, and generously hating 
your failures, you are a Christian.” 


The remaining chapters of the book are 
as well worth while as this, so that the 


—.. 





Richard D. Ware (The Gorham Press, 
Boston), reveals another and less formal 
reflection of war thought in this country, 
There are more delights in “The Cen- 
sors,” “The Milk Man,” “The Phrasemak- 
ers,” and “The Exemption Boards” than 
may be detailed in the present space. It 
is enough to say that Mr. Ware has made 
excellent use of his subject. He has writ- 
ten smooth and readable free verse 
throughout. 


Out of the West have come two vol- 
umes of poetry, also dealing with the war. 
George Sterling contributes “The Bind- 
ing of the Beast,” (A. M. Robertson, San 
Francisco), and Edith Daley “The Angel 
in the Sun,” published by the Pacific 
Short Story Club, of San Jose, California, 
Mr. Sterling’s work is well known from 
his previous publications, “The Testimony 
of the Suns,” “A Wine of Wizardry,” 
“The House of Orchids,” and “Beyond the 
Breakers.” Some of the subjects he has 
treated in the current volume are “Christ- 
mas Under Arms,” “The Song of the Val- 
kyrs,” (distinguished for energy), “The 
Binding of the Beast,” and “To Belgium.” 
Facility in all the conventional verse 
forms distinguishes the work of Mrs. Da- 
ley. And with this goes a technical skill 
and an abundant vitality that gives a 
stamp of sincerity which atones for any 
sense of superficiality in this little vol- 
ume. In “The Mother of the Nations,” 
an answer to Kipling, Mrs. Daley mar- 
shals her arguments well and states 
them boldly, even if she does fail to 
achieve the rugged, convincing march of 
the lines which gave her inspiration. 





volume is of far more weight than its 
modest size and price would indicate. 





A good companion volume to Donald 
Hankey’s message is “Christ and the 
World at War,” Sermons Preached in 
War-Time by twelve of the leaders of the 
English pulpit (The Pilgrim Press, $1.00). 
What is to come after the War? What will 
be the privilege and the duty of the 
Church after the war? What has the 
world a right to expect of the Church? 
are some of the questions that find an- 
swer in one or more of those burning 
messages. Basil Matthews, in the Pref- 
ace, says that the book is produced in 
response to a definite request from a neu- 
tral country to Europe. It is offered to 
the public in the professed conviction that 
“the Christian Gospel has the central se- 
cret for saving the world of the future,” 
for, as Lord Bryce has said, “nothing 
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put Christianity can eventually secure 
the world’s peace.” 

The Most Rev. Randall Thomas David- 
son, 1). D., Archbishop of Canterbury, in- 
sists that “out of the horrid crucible of 
war there is already emerging, for those 
who have eyes to see, a true knowledge 
of good and evil, a more keen appraising 
of our standards of conduct as peoples or 
as men and women.” “When the guns at 
last are silent, and the intolerable waste 
of war is at an end,” he dreams of seeing 
in London a great popular university that 
shall stand for what is worth most in a 
nation’s life. E. S. Talbot, D.D., Bishop 
of Winchester, voices the longing of mil- 
lions for a world-wide witness of a world- 
wide Church, individual, harmonious, un- 
conquerable. David S. Cairns, D.D., of 
Aberdeen University, warns of the danger 
of thinking and talking as if we had to 
wait until the end of the war before God 
would begin the healing and creating 
work; now is the day for vigorous effort. 
Principal Garvie insists that there is no 
urgent reason in the present situation 
for the assumption that the Christian 
ideal will after the war seem less practi- 
cable than it seemed to many before the 
calamity. Dr. Robert F. Horton reminds 
his readers that all the world’s great 
things have been produced through the 
toil of noble hearts, through burning 
tears, and through the free sacrifice of 
our blood for one another; for this is the 
way by which came the redemption of 
the world. 

Thus it will be seen that the volume is 
full of vivid thought from those who are 
seeking to make their lives count for the 
world. 

A message like, yet unlike, comes from 
Eugene W. Lyman, D. D., in “The God of 
the New Age” (The Pilgrim Press, 60 
cents, net). After illustrating the change 
that has come over men’s thinking by 
telling of the religious secretary at a 
war camp who spoke scornfully of speak- 
ers who handed out to the men “before- 
the-war stuff,” and mentioning the fact 
that publishers cannot issue the same 
books, that magazines cannot print the 
same articles, that lecturers cannot give 
the same courses, as before the war, he 
goes on to show that there is increasing 
demand for a new interpretation of God 
that will show him as a creative person- 
ality, a dauntless Saviour, the builder of 
a brotherly and progressive social order, 
and as a Universal and Eternal Good Will. 
Not all who find help in the volume will 
agree with all his conclusions. 


A third volume from the Pilgrim Press 
(“The Bible in Our Modern World,” by 
Frank M. Sheldon, 35 cents, net), seeks 
“to show how the difficulties in Biblical 
and religious interpretation may be met 
so as to conserve all vital Christian truth, 
adjust our religion to present-day knowl- 
edge, and enable us so to teach the Bible 


to our youth as to save them the strain 
of violent readjustments in religious 
thinking and develop in them Christlike 
purpose and character. Here, again, 
there will be a difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of all that the author says. 
Some of the best pages in the book are 
in the last chapter on “The Positive Val- 
ues.” 


From these books about religion it is 
helpful to turn to a volume issued by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company that shows 
vital Christianity in action, “The Pilgrims 
of Hawaii,” by Rev. and Mrs. Orramiel 
Hinckley Gulick ($1.50, net). This is 
another telling of the story that cannot 
be told too often, the transformation of 
Hawaii, through God’s blessing on the 
work of consecrated men and women who 
went out in 1820 from New England to 
the islands that are at “the Cross Roads 
of the Pacific.” The story, which read; 
like a romance, tells of the successful at- 
tempt to reduce the Hawaiian language 
to writing that the Bible might be given 
to the people in their own tongue of the 
first converts to Christianity, organiza- 
tion of the forces of the islands for effec- 
tive work, of the sending out of mission- 
aries from the islands to other groups. 
The extracts from the journals and let- 
ters of the missionaries are full of inter- 
est. There are capital illustrations. One 
cannot but regret that the admirable ma- 
terial was not better organized, that a 
good book might have been made much 
better. 


Also from the house of Revell comes 
“The Romance of Christian Experience,” 
by Samuel Judson Porter ($1.25, net). 
The fifteen sermons which make up this 
volume are by no means of equal merit, 
but all are interesting, and in each one 
some will find help. A number of its 
themes are especially timely: “The Life 
of Poise,” “The Ministry of Suffering,’ 
“Home Conservation,” and “Resisting the 
Downward Pull.” 


One of the most vital messages of the 
year is “The Meaning of Faith,” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, whose books, 
“The Manhood of the Master,” “The 
Meaning of Prayer,” and several others 
have sold more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies (Associated Press, $1.00). 
Like his earlier books this volume is ar- 
ranged in twelve chapters, and each chap- 
ter is in two sections, the first made up 
of daily readings from the Bible, with a 
terse, suggestive explanation that seems 
to belong to the passage, and a comment 
for the week that serves to bind together 
the readings and the explanation. The 
problems that are uppermost in the 
minds of men at this crisis in history are 
handled most helpfully. The question 
of doubt in its relation to faith is given 
illuminating treatment. Illustrations from 
literature and life are handled in a mas- 
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terly way; the reader is apt to wonder 
whether to admire more the author’s wide 
reading and observation, his realization 
of the possibilities of an illustration, or 
his deft way of binding it in with his 
material. No illustration is lugged in, 
and none is given for the sake of the 
illustration. An example: “Men never 
really find God until they need him; and 
some never feel the need of him until life 
plunges them into a shattering experi- 
ence. Even in scientific research new 
discoveries are made because men want 
them, and Mayer, lighting on a theory 
that proved to be of great value, says, 
‘Engaged during a sea voyage almost 
exclusively with the study of physiology, 
I discovered the new theory, for the suf- 
ficient reason that I vividly felt the 
need of it.’ How much more must the 
vital discovery of God depend on life’s 
conscious demand for him!” Prayers, 
selected from the works of a dozen or 
more devotional writers, are a feature of 
great value; one is given in connection 
with each day’s study. 


Two books on comparative religions 
are offered almost at the same time— 
“Religions of the Past and Present,” 
edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.; $2.50, net), and “The 
Faiths of Mankind,” by Edmund Davison 
Soper, Professor in Drew Theological 
Seminary (Association Press, 60 cents, 
net). The more pretentious volume is 
made up of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by eleven profes- 
sors of the Department of Religion, while 
the smaller volume is offered for study 
by voluntary groups of young men and 
women in the colleges; it is one of a 
series of such books, prepared for the use 
of students of the four college years, 
which have been received with much 
favor. 

The writers of the chapters in the 
book edited by Dr. Montgomery, are all 
authorities, each on the religion or the 
period of which he has written. The 
studies of the non-Christian religions are 
of special value. There are two chapters 
on Christianity, one on ancient Christi- 
anity and one on medieval Christianity. 
Many will long for a further chapter on 
modern Christianity. It is a volume that 
must: be reckoned with by the student of 
the subject. 

“The Faiths of Mankind” does not pro- 
fess to be anything more than “an ele- 
mentary treatment of the subject of com- 
parative religions.” But it is an invalu- 
able treatise. It is arranged for study 
through twelve weeks, on the same plan 
as Dr. Fosdick’s book. The subject is 
made attractive by the chapter headings, 
among other things. “When Fear Holds 
Sway” tells of primitive religions; “Who 
Is My Brother” and “Like Gods, Like 
People,” of Hinduism; “Vanity of Vani- 

(Continued on p. 20, Adv. Section) 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Gambler* 


The latest of Constance Garnett’s 
translations of the Dostoevsky novels in- 
cludes the title story, “The Gambler” and 
also “Poor People” and “The Landlady.” 

“The Gambler” analyzes, with all the 
delicacy of insight characteristic of its 
author, the instinct which leads human 
beings to a frenzied staking of all they 
possess on a single stroke of chance. 


Though even of greater interest, perhaps, 
is the study of the relation between a 


man and a woman—he avowedly her 
slave, she possessed of a strange admix- 
ture of love and hate for him, and able, 
for some reason or other, only to display 
the latter. 


It is “Poor People,” written when its 
author was only twenty-one, about which 
centers the now famous tale of Dostoev- 
sky’s introduction to the literary world. 
He was at that time a poor young en- 
gineer, with no acquaintance whatever in 
literary fields. A comrade of his took 
the manuscript to the poet Nekrasoff. At 
three o’clock in the morning, the two men 
came to Dostoevsky’s room, and Nekrasoff 
with deep emotion embraced the young 
author, remaining with him a few hours, 
and then going to the formidable critic, 
Belinsky, and breaking into his room 
with the wildly enthusiastic announce- 
ment: “A new Gogol has been born unto 
us!” Belinsky responded, dryly: “Gogols 
spring up like mushrooms nowadays,” 
and took the manuscript with languid 
lack of interest. But he had not read 
very far when his manner thawed, and by 
the time he had finished he was not out- 
done by Nekrasoff himself in excitement. 
And when the young author timidly pre- 
sented himself before the great judge for 
his verdict, the latter said: 





*The Gambler. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


“Young man, have you understood all 
the truth of what you have written? No, 
with your twenty years you could not un- 
derstand. It is the revelation of inborn 
art, a gift from above. Be true to this 
gift, and you will be a great writer.” 

The tale which so moved the two great 
authorities of the time is in the form of 
a series of letters, passing between a 
poor, elderly, life-beaten clerk, and an 
equally poor, though young, distant rela- 
tion of his. The girl is the superior, in 
education and mental capacity; but she 
returns a warm and genuine friendship 
for the dog-like devotion which the clerk 
gives her, and which forces him to all 
sorts of sacrifices of his actual comfort 
in order to supply her with little luxuries, 
as well as necessities. He looks after 
her as father—as a brother—not daring 
to name even to himself the real nature 
of the affection with which she inspires 
him. An old suitor comes back into her 
life; he is wealthy, and since she is worn 
out by the buffetings of a Fate most un- 
kind to penniless girls, she agrees to 
marry him. The closing letter, from the 
clerk to the girl on the eve of her mar- 
riage, is the heart-broken cry of a deso- 
late life, uttered only as Dostoevsky 
knows how to do it. 

It would be useless to attempt even ap- 
proximately to indicate the infinite ten- 
derness, the pathos, which mark the tale, 
and the complete absence of the maudlin 
sentimentality with which lesser writers 
strive to achieve the same effect. One 
readily understands why, when the story 
appeared in a periodical several months 
after it was first submitted to the critics, 
the whole of Russia greeted it with ac- 
claim—why the whole of reading America 
cannot but do likewise. 

In “The Landlady,” we have a man 
obsessed by science, to the exclusion of 
all other interest, until suddenly he finds 
himself longing for something else, some- 


thing warmer, something more personal. 
Dejection overtakes him, and dread for 
the future creeps insidiously into his 
veins. 

While in this receptive state, he sees 
and falls violently in love with a very 
beautiful girl, always accompanied by a 
sinister-looking old man. He manages to 
take a room with them, and almost suc- 
ceeds, by force of his love, in weaning 
the young girl from the thrall in which 
the old man, by semi-hypnotic power, 
holds her. But the old man proves the 
stronger; and the young man, after recov- 
ery from a delirious fever in which he is 
plunged by his experiences, finds his host 
and hostess gone, and his life, as form- 
erly, devoid of emotion. 

It is superfluous to assure the culti- 
vated reader that he will find the volume 
worth his while. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Brown Brethren* 


The difference between the way in 
which a man not trained to writing tells 
the story of the trenches and the way 
evidenced in Patrick MacGill’s book. This 
the real artist tells the same story is 
is the same tale that we have had from 
Empey and Private Peat and a score of 
others, only here the creative imagina- 
tion and the poetic soul of the writer 
have illuminated and made freshly alive 
all the facts. 

It is a simple tale of a little group of 
men who found themselves associated on 
the Western Front. We see them in their 
billet at Y farm; we see them on the 
long marches to the trenches; we see 
them in raids, on listening post duty and 
in the midst of the big fight. They be- 
come real friends before we have gone 
far with them, and it is with actual de-- 
light that we greet old Fritz after sup- 


By Patrick 
George H. Doran Company. 
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posing him dead, while it is with real 
sorrow that we see some of the others 
fall never to rise again. 


Tw inkletoes* 


When Thomas Burke wrote “Limehouse 
Nights” he established for himself a rep- 
utation as a genius. Like that volume, 
this also gives an intimate insight into 
the Chinatown of London and the lowest 
dives infested by humanity. He does 
not condemn his characters for their 
weaknesses, which have resulted from 
environment, but rather sympathizes with 
his people for being forced to exist in 
such hovels of infamy and degradation. 

Little Twinkletoes, a fairy-like dancer, 
is a motherless child in her early teens, 
whose natural sweetness seems inborn, 
and, strangely enough, remains unsullied 
by the filth and sordidness of her sur- 
roundings. 

“She made sweet and desirable all the 
finer things people caller Vulgar. Her 
laughter never hurt; it was like sun and 
rain falling from the sky to cleanse and 
clothe.” : 

Her father, a hard-working laborer, 
who holds her love and respect, is her 
idol, and their devotion to one another 
proved an incentive, for a time, for them 
both to live cleanly, honorable lives for 
each other. When the parent saw an op- 
portunity to become rich, even dishonor- 
ably, he felt it his duty to give Twinkle- 
toes a chance, and unknown to the child, 
succumbed to temptation. Meanwhile 
the child’s popularity on the stage grew 
and she danced her way into everyone’s 
heart. 

Throughout her experience, one contin- 
ues astonished that she could keep mor- 
ally clean in such a polluted atmosphere. 
Not until she was taunted by her fath- 
er’s misdeeds (which finally became 
noised about) did she lose faith in 


*Twinkletoes. By Thomas Burke. 
Robert M. McBride & Company. $1.35. 
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him; but, oh, the horror of her awak- 
ening to the truth! 

The book is undoubtedly a master- 
piece and the result of a profound study 
of human nature and the criminal sur- 
roundings in which those born in the un- 
derworld must struggle for life. 


J. W. R. 
The Flame* 


Miss Wadsley likes to lay the melo- 
drama on rather thickly, but in spite of 
this, her stories are wonderfully. com- 
pelling. The unique situation of two 
well-born people who sink to the lowest 
depths of degradation through alcoholic 
excess, forms a remarkably stirring basis 
for the story of their two children, who, 
taken out of their sordid surroundings, 
grow up so entirely different. The 
conception of Toni, the odd little maiden, 
who never forgot the horrors of her 
childhood, is masterly, and Miss Wads- 
ley makes us admire and respect Toni, 
in spite of all her shortcomings. 

The book is deeply entertaining, a trifle 
unpleasant in episode, but very cleverly 
executed. 


Love and Hatredt 


We are sorry that Mrs. Lowndes chose 
precisely this theme. Her book has a 
kind of exaggeration and forcedness such 
as do not usually characterize this au- 
thor’s stories, but the attempt to picture 
a man who deliberately plans and exe- 
cutes a mysterious murder because he 
cannot live without possessing his vic- 
tim’s wife, fails to convince and certainly 
fails to please the reader. The whole 
story seems to be built up on explana- 
tions of conduct that would otherwise be 
considered inexplicable and the explana- 
tions prove absurdly inadequate. 





*The Flame. By Olive Wadsley. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $1.40. 

tLove and Hatred. By 
Lowndes. 
$1.40. 


Mrs. Belloc 
George H. Doran Company. 


Mrs. Lowndes is, of course, always a 
careful writer; her character study is 
done with skill, but has not her usual 
force of inspiration. 


The Red Cross Barge* 


After “Love and Hatred,” this shorter 
story by the same author comes as a re- 
lief. This is an intimate picture of war- 
times in France, during the early days 
of the German invasion, on the eve of 
the Battle of the Marne, when the enemy 
was turned back. 

A charming French girl—a Red Cross 
nurse, who is the daughter of a village 
doctor—is brought into contact with a 
young German medical man, who falls in 
love with her. The way in which Mrs. 
Lowndes presents this doctor’s point of 
view is wonderfully clever—we are made 
to sympathize with this capable Bavarian 
who is so different from his Prussian 
comrades. 

The love-story is very sweet, ending 
sadly because it could scarcely end other- 
wise, but giving us a glimpse of an en- 
tirely new kind into those days and hours 
of horror through which France lived in 
the first days of the War. 


The Three of Heartst 


As usual, this is delightfully entertain- 
ing. Mrs. Oliveh Onions has the knack 
of pouring sunlight over the darkest sit- 
uation. Her comedy of the young Eng- 
lish soldier who proposed to three girls 
in one night and found himself very 
much “out” with the one and only girl 
he loved, is wonderfully amusing and 
original. The little tale moves to a 
quick and effective climax and one is left 


with a feeling of pleasure and satisfied 
enjoyment. 
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First Call* 


Sergeant Empey’s’ second book is a 
work of practical usefulness. In it he 
has tried to remember to tell the things 
concerning which the folks at home are 
most anxious to know. He also tells the 
boys who are going to War very clearly 
what they may expect. In other words, 
this is a book for the man who will be a 
soldier, for the mother who has to give 
the soldier to her country! for the father 
who must back up his son in doing his 
patriotic duty, and who wants to find a 
way to help on his own account; it is a 
book even for the children who, in the 
school and the home, are doing their bit 
in the great War. 

Empey knows the weak spots in the 
army. He tells about them. He shows 
the boys how to avoid them—those pit- 
falls of drinking and gambling, the 
tricks of spies and the surprise parties 
gotten up by the enemy. His words to 
the mothers of the land are full of ten- 
derness and cheer and practical helpful- 
ness. In short, he has set up a remark- 
ably happy series of “guideposts to Ber- 
lin,” set them up with the cheerfulness of 
the optimist and the man who, in spite 
of all he has seen of horror, still believes 
that victory will come with its great light 
and its still greater might. 


Florida, the Land of 
Enchantmentt 


For many centuries Florida has been 
a land of fascination and interest. Here 
came the first settlers, among then Ponce 
De Leon, who sought in the land of sun- 
shine and beauty the fountain of perpet- 
ual youth, and here go the most modern 
of our ultra-modern Americans, our mil- 
lionaires and their associates, to seek re- 
lief from the winter winds and cold in the 
balmy breezes of Palm Beach and ex- 
quisite Miami. 

Mr. Nevin tells the whole history of 
Florida entertainingly. He studies her 
natural features with enthusiasm and 
points out her wonders with pride. His 
descriptions are full of charm. Nor does 
he neglect her industrial side of her 
social progress. 

The book is handsomely illustrated, a 
fitting setting for its subject-matter. 


The Life of John Fisket 


This is the long-promised biography 
of the great American historian and phil- 


*First Call. By Arthur Guy Empey. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Florida, the Land of Enchantment. By 
Nevin O. Winter. The Page Company. 

tThe Life of John Fiske. By John 
Spencer Clark. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


osopher. It comes at a time when the 
whole of America is interested in making 
a study of this country’s history, and 
John Fiske as the spokesman for that 
history is one of the significant factors 
in such a study. 

This is an intimate story. It goes into 
the details of Fiske’s life as a child, in 
his home as a boy, as a young man, and 
as an old man. 

We are shown how Fiske associated 
with men like Darwin and Spencer and 
Huxley; what he learned from them; 
where he agreed with them and where 
he differed from them. In spite of what 
we may feel regarding his philosophy, we 
must recognize in him one of the great- 
est lecturers this country has known, and 
must feel grateful for the splendid series 
of historic documents he has left for us. 


Under Four Flags for France” 


This is the true story of all that has 
happened on the Western battle front 
since the first day of the War in 1914. 
The author has been there since the be- 
ginning—he writes clearly, correctly and 
interestingly of the invasion of Belgium, 
of the march toward Paris, of the great 
turning-back of the invaders, of the hold- 
ing of the enemy since. This is written 
for the man and the woman and the child 
who are confused by the great mass of 
works that study all the different phases 
of the subject. This is a plain, simply- 
put account; he who runs may read. And 
the reading will provide an intelligent 
understanding of the progress of the 
War. 

The author of the book is a military 
expert; he knows whereof he writes, be- 
cause he has seen it all and taken part 
in it. He is not a theorist, but a soldier, 
and sets us right on many doubtful 
points. 

It is a book that all should read be- 
cause it contains so much information 
in a comparatively small space. 


A Yankee in the Trenches? 


Here we have the story of a Boston 
man who has served in the British Army 
on the Western Front. He tells the story 
of what he did and what he saw then; the 
funny things, the horrible things, the 
sorry thirgs. He is a brave fellow who 
has done his bit and now wants to awaken 
in every American the desire to do the 
same, until the enemy is conquered. 

After all, he is an American boy, with 
a fine courage of an American, and he 


*Under Four Flags for France. By 
Captain George Clarke Musgrave. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. $2.00. 

+A Yankee in the Trenches. By Cor- 
poral R. Derby Holmes. Little, Brown & 
Company. $1.35. 


saw the lighter as well as the darker 
side of the picture. He now tells us how 
he felt when he went over the top; how 
he felt when he volunteered for raids; 
what impression the sight of the first 
tank made on him. He was in the bat- 
tles of the Somme and he went through 
some of the most terrible parts of that 
great struggle. 


American W omen and the 


World War* 


When the War is over one of the most 
remarkable of the stories to be told will 
be that of the organization of American 
women for War work. In England the 
women demonstrated what woman can 
do; in France women have been the great 
martyrs, but for practical, efficient, 
quickly executed services, no one will 
surpass the American woman. 

In the present book Miss Clarke tells 
what steps were taken to organize the 
women of the land when War was de- 
clared. She gives a detailed account of 
the organizations now existing and de- 
scribes the work they are doing. It is 
an inspiring book; one that will bring 
the flush of pride to every American’s 
cheek, and will rouse all who have not 
done their part to a wish to pitch in and 
help the cause. 


Representative Playst 
The first volume of Montrose J. Mo- 
ses’s “Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists,” a stately and scholarly vol- 
ume of nearly seven hundred pages, is 
ready for issue by E. P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. It covers the period from 1765 to 
1819, and so reflects the theatrical devel- 
opment of the country through the 
Colonial period, the Revolutionary times 
and the following years when the young 
nation was finding itself and beginning 
to demand self-expression in literature. 
Ten dramas are included in this volume: 
“The Prince of Parthia,” by Thomas God- 
frey, Jr., 1765; “Ponteach, or The Sav- 
ages of America,” by Robert Rogers, 
1766; “The Group, a Farce,” by Mrs. 
Mercy Warren, 1775; “The Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill,” by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
1776; “The Fall of British Tyranny, or, 
“American Liberty,” by John Leacock, 
1776; “The Politician Outwitted,” by Sam- 
uel Low, 1789; “The Contrast,” by Royall 
Tyler, 1790; “André,” by William Dun- 
lap, 1798; “The Indian Princess, or, La 
Belle Sauvage,” by J. N. Barker, 1808; 
“She Would Be a Soldier, or, The Plains 


*American Women and the World War. 
By Ida Clyde Clarke. D. Appleton & 
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+Representative Plays. Edited by Mont- 
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of Chippewa,” by M. M. Noah, 1819. 
fyen the titles of most of these plays 
show how strong the national feeling had 
already become and how deep was the 
interest in the country’s brief history 
and its immediate affairs. And even 
when their titles are non-committal the 
plays themselves furnish the same evi- 
dence. In his introduction Mr. Moses 
calls attention to Royall Tyler’s “The 
Contrast” as presenting the first speci- 
men of the “American Stage Yankee,” a 
prototype of so many that have since fol- 
lowed him across the stage. This play 
Mr. Moses considers our very earliest 
drama of social manners. Of “Ponteach,” 
whose author, Robert Rogers, he calls 
“The Davy Crockett of Colonial times,” 
Mr. Moses says that, aside from being a 
representative Indian drama of our early 
times, it is “our first great problem 
play.” “The Group,” by Mrs. Mercy 
Warren, wife of General James Warren 
and a notable literary figure of Revolu- 
tionary times, satirizes the Tory politi- 
cians of Boston. 


In his general introduction Mr. Moses 
indicates the scope of his work and 
sketches the historical and social back- 
ground out of which grew the plays of 
the several periods. In addition to a bib- 
liography of general works on the sub- 
ject of the American drama, there is a 
full bibliography for each of the drama- 
tists represented in the volume. And 
each play is prefaced by an account of its 
author, the circumstances under which 
it was written and produced, and a dis- 
cussion of its historical and literary 
value. There are many illustrations, in- 
cluding portraits and facsimiles of title 
pages. Mr. Moses’s work, offering, as 
it does, the first adequate collection of 
American plays reflecting the life of their 
time, makes a valuable addition not only 
to the history of the American stage, but 
to the social and literary chronicles of 
American development. This first volume 
will be followed by two others, one cov- 
ering the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the other the remaining time 
down to the present. 


Mandragora* 


the 
comes again in his guise of poet, and 
comes, therefore, to an assured welcom- 


John Cowper Powys versatile 


ing audience. He has already proven his 
poetic calibre in a former volume of 
poems, in prose-poetic passages in his 
essays, in lines of startling beauty in his 
novels, (themselves however the least 
satisfying of all his works). The reader 
who knows the former work of Mr. Powys 
's prepared to find in this latest addition, 
“Mandragora,” delicacy of perception, 
exceeding grace of expression, an as- 
‘ounding vocabulary, an intimation of the 
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deepest and most elusive of human feel- 
ings, and—unevenness of quality, not only 
among poems, but even in the parts of 
one poem. Weak lines dragged in obvi- 
ously for the sake of rhyme occur now 
and again. Metre grows faulty at times. 
But considerations of that sort are after 
all slight, when there is so much of the 
genuine essence of poetry present to off- 
set them. 


Characteristic of its author, the book 
is pervaded by a kind of Maeterlinckian 
atmosphere of dream—one catches the 
evanescence, the mistiness, of the truth 
of life as it is in Mr. Powys’s concept. 
On catches it, that is, if the mirror of 
one’s own spirit reflects the same shadow- 
iness surrounding and concealing reality; 
otherwise the chief effect of some of the 
most exquisite of the poems is likely to 
be perplexity. 


The present reviewer by way of experi- 
ment showed certain of the poems— 
“The Saturnian,” “The Mist,” “The Hor- 
izon,” and a few others typical of their 
author’s peculiar genius—to a number of 
persons, of the sort who pride themselves 
upon their practicality; and “what in the 
world is he driving at?” was, as expected, 
the response. The sad and solitary and 
inevitable pursuit of a mystic beauty 
whose mirage is seen in mocking flashes, 
long enough only to lure the victim to 
yet more dogged chase; the vision of men 
as ghosts in a mist, “flickering phantom- 
hosts”; the melancholy mystery of the 
beyond-horizon—it seems as if human na- 
ture is so ordered that these things must 
be either the very stuff of life, or else 
utter nonsense; there is no middle course. 
It is, as Galsworthy has pointed out, “the 
subtle, all-pervading division cf mankind 
into the man of facts and the man of 
feeling.” To the man of facts, “Mandra- 
gora” has nothing to offer; but to mem- 
bers of the other group, it will prove a 
cherished possession, to be placed side by 
side with “Wolf’s-Bane” and the Powys 
essays, within easy reach in those fre- 
quent moods and moments for whose sol- 
ace they are all so admirably fitted. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Sheldon Cheney's Art 
Theatre* 


Mr. Sheldon Cheney has said in a most 
enthusiastic and correct way all that 
should be said for the establishment of an 
Art Theatre. His enthusiasm has not 
led him astray in his valuation of those 


*The Art Theatre: A Discussion of its 
Ideals, its Organization and its Promise 
as a Corrective for Present Evils in 
the Commercial Theatre. By Sheldon 
Cheney. With sixteen Photographs of 
Productions at the Arts and Crafts 
Theatre of Detroit. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50 net. 


Little Theatres, which stand in our 
mind as signs of revolution against 
theatrical conditions as they have ex- 
isted for cver thirty years. He recog- 
nizes that in order for the Little 
Theatres to save themselves, they 
must lift themselves out of amateurish- 
ness, and must pay for themselves in 
order in part to justify their existence 
and their expenditure of time, energy and 
capital. Mr. Cheney is an earnest stu- 
dent of Gordon Craig. In his little book 
he tells us simply and very directly of 
his belief in those theories of line and 
movement, of acting and scenic decora- 
tion which characterize the work of Craiz 
and Reinhardt, and Stanislavsky. He 
points to the necessity for a creative di- 
rector—the one who plays on the varied 
keys of art and, through his individual 
technique, is able to add a new tone to a 
production, owing to his individual genius. 
He, very frankly, criticizes the defects 
in conditions as seen by him in his 
theatre-going, and he suggests that the 
only cure for the theatre in America is, 
not the reformation of old conditions, but 
the development of new theatrical centres 
on a-deeper foundation of art as an ex- 
pression of life. Having watched, very 
closely, the excellent work of Mr. Sam 
Hume as director of the Little Theatre ‘in 
Detroit, most of his observations of the 
new spirit in the American theatre are 
based on his own conclusions as to what 
such a Little Theatre has accomplished 
and can accomplish. He lays great stress 
on those hopeful signs in American con- 
dition which point toward a new theatre 
of the future, and he discusses repertory 
in a comprehensive manner. His en- 
thusiasm, his youthful belief in the ac- 
complishment of ideals, make this book a 
most refreshing restatement of things 
that haye been said by others at the in- 
itial launching of the artistic revolution. 
He has more faith in the new, the un- 
tried, than he has in the established order. 
Aesthetically he is well grounded in tra- 
dition, but he is not, in any way, a be- 
liever in traditional ideas, or in utilizing 
any of the plays that can be found in the 
old. For example, while he says there 
is enough good material to establish an 
American repertory, he does not pin his 
faith to any of the writers of the present 
in America contributing to the new move- 
ment of which he is an ardent advocate. 
He says: “Already we have material not 
unworthy of an art theatre’s repertory. 
One might start the list with a few works 
which no one would challenge, such as 
“The Yellow Jacket” and “The Poor Lit- 
tle Rich Girl.” Then there are many 
plays which, while doubtless subject to 
minority objection, are well worthy of 
revival—poetic works like Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s “The Scarecrow” and Mrs. Marks’ 
“The Piper,” and more realistic plays like 
Charles Kenyon’s “Kindling” and Augus- 
tus Thomas’ “As a Man Thinks.” Of 
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course one must add “The Great Divide,” 
and if sheer realism is not debarre | 
there is “The Easiest Way.” But I have 
more faith in the importance of dramas 
to be written by such outsiders as Susan 
Glaspell, Theodore Dreiser and Cloyd 
Head.” 

In his discursive bibliography, Mr. 
Cheney reviews the whole field of the new 
art and the new director, as described 
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in recent books on the theatre. His com- 
ment suggests certain shortcomings. 
Some one he truly says should: give us a 
full treatment of the history of scenery 
under the changing conditions of exter- 
nal improvement. But architecture and 
scenery are specialized subjects which, 
while they go hand in hand with the new 
stagecraft, are not liable of very wide 
appeal or consideration from the general 
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reader. The sixteen photographs illus- 
trative of the work done by Mr, Sam 
Hume only impress us further with the 
fact that in this Little Theatre Moye. 
ment, Mr. Hume is one of the most dis- 
tinct and hopeful products. Mr. Cheney 
will be remembered for his very excel. 
lent treatise, published some years ago. 
entitled, “The New Movement in the 
Theatre.” 


Books from Abroad 


An Old Gate of England* 


The theme of Mr. Bradley’s book is 
the Western Cimque Ports, Hastings, 
Winchelsea, and Rye, cradles of the 
British Navy and, the two last at 
least, shrines of the modern artist. 
The author spends himself in a gen- 
erous effort to do justice to the inex- 
haustible charm of Rye. No town has 
been ‘more often painted; none is more 
hard to express in print. Enthusiasm is 
catching, and we find ourselves turning 
over page after page in desperate hope 
that the author will at last capture Rye’s 
secret. But no! in the end the attempt 
must be abandoned as passing the wit of 
man. Rye defies not only description but 
classification,, and must be dismissed as 
“unique.” Few country towns have a past 
physically and historically so curious as 
that of Rye; but our delight is rather in 
her present, in her ripe and flattered old 
age, gathered in mellow houses round a 
town hall. Mr. Bradley knows all its 
clefts and surfaces and lights and shad- 
ows, and reveals it bit by bit as he goes 
along, not exactly by a straight course 
or by any fixed plan, but as a well stored 
companion might do on an afternoon’s 
ramble as this or that object recalled its 
appropriate association. Storms in every 
meaning of the word marked the early 
history of Rye and Winchelsea. The re- 
current raids of the French upon these 
towns as far down as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, with all the cruel ac- 
companiments characteristic of those 
times, (and our own), reminds us that the 
invaders foot did not, as some have 
boasted, make its last appearance with 
the Conquest. More permanent in effect 
and even more dramatic were the mys- 
terious great gales and tides of the thir- 
teenth century, which made such drastic 
revisions of the coastline. Long after 
foreign raids had ceased, and native 
storms had done their worst, smugglers 
kept life from stagnating in this corner 


*An Old Gate of England. By A. G. 
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of Sussex; and the author gives some un- 
varnished stories of the “free-traders” 
which may shock romantic townsmen. 
Smuggling, as -he remarks, was bitten 
into the very bone of the people, and 
traces of it are discernible even in 
twentieth century Sussex. Rights of way 
through peaceful woods twenty miles or 
more inland are still dignified by the 
name of “smuggler’s path”; and certain 
high-handed practices, cheerfully con- 
doned by local option in districts other- 
wise half suburban testify to a lawless 
tradition. Church and town lore is gen- 
erally available to the curious inquirer, 
but information about retired manor 
houses, old farms and cottages, inns, 
windmills, gateways, this is what we 
crave as we catch sight of such places 
from the roadside; and it is here that 
Mr. Bradley’s eye and indefatigable mem- 
ory, and the many useful pen-and-ink 
sketches of the book are especially wel- 
come. Appledore and Oxenbridge, Pa- 
lastre Court, Odiam and Owlie Farms, 
Horne Place, Barons Grange, Moat Farm, 
and a host of other out-of-the-way build- 
ings running back to any distance, per- 
haps even to a “genuine Edward III wall,” 
—the author can tell us who were their 
original owners, how often and for what 
reason they changed hands, and much else 
that human and antiquarian curiosity 
likes to know. And so in a wide circle 
from Hastings through upland villages 
back to Rye by way of Romney Marsh, 
rich in memories and scant of population 
—its great churches are still several sizes 
too big for their congregations. 


The Merchant Seaman 
in War* 
What has the merchant seaman to 
do with war? Certainly at no period 


of history was he _ wholly beyond 
the reach of its long and arresting arm. 


*The Merchant Seaman in War. By L. 
Cope Cornford, with a foreword by Ad- 
miral Sir John Jellicoe. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


But in Christian times he had good hope, 
like his civilian brother on land, that the 
fury of the storm might spend itself else- 
where. True on a voyage in war timea 
shot might be fired across his bows; he 
might be boarded by an enemy officer in 
charge of a prize crew and conducted, 
considerably to his annoyance and in- 
convenience, to a port other than that to 
which he was originally bound. But in 
respect of life and limb, food and drink, 
and other creature comforts, he was not 
often seriously the worse for his experi- 
ences. But now, in this year of grace, 
he may be shelled without warning, or 
blown to fragments by shell or torpedo, 
or adrift in an open boat left to drown, 
starve, or freeze to death as chance may 
determine. The marvel is that he has 
elected, guided by who krows what in- 
spiration, to suffer these things when he 
might very well have declined the mon- 
strous risks, and by that election has to 
his credit—it is no more than the sober, 
demonstrable truth—the salvation of the 
world. 


There are few perhaps who know it, 
yet between the most exalted of German 
dreams and their fulfilment the barrier is 
at this hour no more than two or three 
thousand ships and the British merchant 
sailors who man them. Human imagin- 
ation is sluggish, but no flights are neces- 
sary, no profound reflection, to inform 
us that not a soldier, not a gun, not 4 
shell, in any zone of Britain’s war but is 
carried by these ships and men; that upon 
them not this country alone but the whole 
Alliance is dependent for the supplies 
without which the struggle could not be 
maintained for a week. No one will sug- 
gest that gratitude for past favours from 
the British government summoned these 
men to save their country, as they alone 
could in her hour of extremity. No one 
will suggest that in times of peace they 
were loaded with benefits or were the 
recipients of exceptional honour. “The 
country,” says Mr. Cornford “knew noth- 
ing of the merchant sailors.” It is begil- 
ing to know something of their quality, 
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their wrongs, their sufferings, their en- 
durance, their strange, hidden, indomi- 
table valour, the story of which has not 
its like in all the long and varied pages 
of history. A hundred years hence the 
historian of British effort may get his 
distance and marshal his facts. Till you 
can limit and thus frame your canvas a 
picture is impossible. For us the canvas 
continues to unroll, and while we are 
privileged to march with events, side by 
side with the makers of history, we must 
forego the final vision. 

Mr. Cornford’s instinct was right, when 
he planned the book in a series of chap- 
ters, each in itself a complete story. The 
connecting thread upon which his moving 
narratives are strung is the character of 
the British seaman. None will hesitate 
to endorse Admiral Jellicoe’s words, that 
the British sailor has “founded a new and 
glorious tradition in the teeth of new and 
undreamed-of peril,” and to thank Mr. 
Cornford for bringing our debts to mind, 
showing us how “the merchant seaman 
must sail at the hazard of a deadly peril. 
... He must navigate unlighted chan- 
nels amid unlighted ships. He must steer 
new courses and learn the art of war. 
He never flinched: nor failed. And you 
shall mark in these moving chronicles the 
merchant seaman, beginning unarmed and 
helpless, stumbling over mines, attacked 
by raiding cruisers, torpedoed or shot to 
pieces by submarines, set adrift to go 
mad or drown in open boats, still sturdily 
going about his business. He is 
the same merchant seaman who, but three 
years since, was the drudge of com- 
merce, and who now. in his own right is 
entered of the chivalry of the sea.” 


The Story of the Salonika 


Army* 


What the Salonika expedition has ac- 
complished—what hopes it has raised, and 
dashed, and why—these are the matters 
which make up this interesting book. It 
appears that there have been at least 
three formidable impediments to prog- 
tess: the state of the roads, the treachery 
of King Constantine, and the virulence 
of the mosquitoes and flies which have 
disseminated the germs of malaria and 
other maladies. If it had been as easy 
to remove the insects as it was to remove 
the king, the aspect of affairs might also 
be very different, but we have to take 
things as we find them, and to remember 
that that aspect might also be very dif- 
ferent in another sense if the enemy had 
been left the chance of developing Sa- 
lonika into a Mediterranean Kiel. 

On some of Mr. Ward Price’s stories, 
it appears, the Censor has laid an obliter- 
ating hand. But the lifting of one 
corner of the veil has been allowed; and 
we are accorded a passing glimpse, how- 


*The Story of the Salonika Army. By 
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ever incomplete, at certain sensational 
proceedings of the secret service which 
sought to check the German communica- 
tions with the Greeks and the provision- 
ing of German submarines with Greek 
petrol. We read of mysterious mariners 
who shared the potations of the long- 
shoremen in low drinking dens and list- 
ened to their gossip: of mysterious bar- 
rels kept under church altars by unholy 
priests; of apparent highwaymen hold- 
ing up apparent commercial travellers 
and discovering dispatches concealed on 
their persons or in their baggage; while 
there is a very graphic story of the pur- 
suit of a fisherman suspected of a traffic 
quite incompatible with his professed 
neutrality. On the Albanian side, again, 
to which the author paid a brief visit, 
the operations of war appear to have 
been exceptionally picturesque. There 
were Albanians fighting on both sides— 
jumping, perhaps, at the opportunity of 
dragging all Europe into their internal 
feuds. They were attired like comic 
opera brigands, they performed prodigies 
of valour in the way of long range snip- 
ing; but the Austrian Albanians took the 
shortest route home when the Senegalese 
suddenly got among them.with the cold 
steel. Altogether there has been more of 
the romance of war, as novelists under- 
stand it, on this front than anywhere else. 


Appunti Sulla Natura Del 
Califfato In Genere E Sul 
Presunto Califfato 


Ottomano* 


The history of the so-called Otto- 
man Caliphate furnishes the most 
extraordinary instance of the hallucina- 
tions to which European politicians are 
liable in their dealings with the East. 
Everybody is aware that the long line of 
medieval caliphs, who were regarded by 
at least a large proportion of Mahomed- 
ans as the legitimate successors of the 
Prophet, came to an end in A. D. 1258, 
when the last Abbasid Caliph was over- 
thrown by the heathen Mongols. It is 
also well known that the title of Caliph 
has in our own time been claimed by the 
Ottoman Sultans. But few people have 
any inkling of the fact that this resusci- 
tation of the Caliphate is due not to the 
Mahomedans themselves, but to Christian 
diplomatists. The amazing story is now 
told by Professor Nallino, one of the most 
eminent Orientalists now living, in a re- 
markably able pamphlet, which deserves 
to be studied by all who are interested in 
the politics of the Near East. His work 


*Appunti Sulla Natura Del Califfato In 
Genere E Sul Presunto Califfato Otto- 
mano. By C. A. Nallino, Professor in 
the University of Rome. (Rome: Printed 
at the Press of the Italian Foreign 
Office, and published by the Ministry for 
the Colonies.) 
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is divided into six sections—What is 
meant by “Caliph?”: the fundamental 
error of Europeans respecting the nature 
of the Caliphate: the end of the real 
Caliphate, the alleged Ottoman Caliphate 
and the origin of the Caliph’s spiritual 
power: the Ottoman Caliphate and the 
possession of the holy places of Islam: 
the treaty of Lausanne: and the practical 
consequences of the errors of Europeans 
respecting the reality and the nature of 
the Caliphate. 


That Europeans should have been so 
easily misled on this subject will not sur- 
prise us when we consider that the Ma- 
homedan Caliphate is an institution such 
as Europe has never known at any period 
of its history. We have had experience of 
religious authorities claiming political 
power, and of temporal rulers claiming 
the right to interfere in matters of re- 
ligion, but neither case bears any resembl- 
ance to the Caliphate. Nor is it correct 
to say with E. A. Freeman, that “the suc- 


‘ cessor of the Prophet, the Caliph, is Pope 


and Emperor in one,” unless, indeed, we 
define a Pope as one who has no power to 
decide any question of religious relief, 
and an Emperor as one who has no power 
to make or modify laws. For strange as 
it may appear, Mahomedan jurists, while 
ascribing to the Caliph unlimited execu- 
tive power, never ascribe to him the 
smallest dogmatic or legislative author- 
ity. In all dogmatic and legal matters 
the Caliph is simply an ordinary Ma- 
homedan, bound to obey the sacred law as 
defined by the consensus of the jurists. 
The jurists ayain do not form a regularly 
constituted body, like the priesthood in 
the medizval Churches, but are a mere 
aggregate of individuals who devote 
themselves to the study of the law. When 
they differ on any point there is no visible 
authority to decide between them. Not 
only Popes, but likewise ecclesiastical 
councils, are altogether unknown to 
Islam. 

Since the Caliph, according to Ma- 
homedan jurists, is essentially the su- 
preme administrator of the law—which 
includes, of course, the waging of war 
against unbelievers—it is manifest that 
a Caliph without executive power is a 
contradiction in terms. As the Abbasid 
dynasty gradually lost the practical con- 
trol of affairs, the Caliphate tended more 
and more to become a mere empty title. 
With the extinction of that dynasty, as 
Professor Nallino says, the Caliphate died 
finally. Nevertheless, four years later, 
in A. D. 1262, there appeared in Egypt 
a certain dark-skinned individual who 
claimed to be a member of the Abbasid 
family and was solemnly acknowledged 
as Caliph by the reigning Sultan of 
Egypt, Baibars I. The alleged Abbasid, 
on his part, acknowledged Baibars as Sul- 
tan. By this ceremony Baibars, who had 
risen to power after murdering his prede- 
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cessor, sought to invest his rule with a 
show of legality. But the Mahomedan 
world of that time regarded the whole 
affair with profound indifference, as is 
shown by the contemptuous manner in 
which it is mentioned some seventy years 
later, by the well-known historian Abul- 
1-Fida. For two centuries and a half 
nominal Caliphs, without a vestige of 
political or religious authority, suc- 
ceeded one another in Egypt, until that 
country was conquered in A. D. 1517 by 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 


It has often been asserted, in recent 
times, that the claim of the Turkish Sul- 
tans to the Caliphate is derived from a 
legal act whereby the last of the Egyp- 
tian Abbasids transferred his right to 
Selim I. Whether such a transfer would 
be valid according to Mahomedan law is 
a question which we need not discuss, 
for, as Professor Nallino proves, there is 
no evidence that the alleged transfer ever 
took place. The fundamental error of 


Europeans respecting the Caliphate is 


that they have imagined it to be like the 
Papacy, a kind of spiritual lordship, in 
virtue of which the Caliph is able to 
legislate in matters of faith and ritual, 
without necessarily exercising any politi- 
eal jurisdiction. For more than a cen- 
tury the Turks have cunningly availed 
themselves of this misconception in order 
to embarrass European rulers who hap- 
pen to have Mahomedan subjects. Ac- 
cording to Professor Nallino, the first 
Ottoman Sultan who officially laid claim 
to the Caliphate was Abdu-l-Hamid I. 
The incident is so instructive that it must 
be cited. In the year 1774 this Sultan 
made a treaty, known as that of Kuchuk- 
Kainarji, with the Russian Empress 
Catherine II.; whereby he recognized the 
political independence of the Mahomedan 
Tartars in the Crimea and the adjoining 
districts, but at the same time claimed 
a certain religious authority over them 
“as Supreme Mahomedan Caliph.” Thus 
the European notion of the Caliphate as 
a spiritual office was nominally accepted 
by the Turkish diplomatists, who were 
well aware that such a distinction be- 
tween spiritual and temporal authority 
was quite contrary to the principles of 
Islam and would be wholly unintelligible 
to the Tartars. Hence it is no wonder 
that this part of the treaty proved un- 
workable and was cancelled, a few years 
later, at the demand of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 


In spite of this object-lesson, Euro- 
pean statesmen, down to the present day, 
have repeatedly connived at the propa- 
ganda carried on by the agents of the 
Sultan for the purpose of inducing Ma- 
homedans all over the world to recognize 
him as their Caliph. It would be inter- 
esting to know how far the propaganda 
in question has been a success. The 
statement sometimes made in news- 
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papers, that all orthodox (i.e., Sunnite) 
Mahomedans publicly acknowledge the 
Sultan as Caliph appears to be an exag- 
geration; for, as Professor Nallino ob- 
serves, the practice is followed neither 
in Morocco, in Algeria, nor in Central 
Asia. But that the Turks have acquired 
much influence by this means, especially 
in British possessions, admits of no 
doubt. The judgment of Professor Nal- 
lino on this point is confirmed by that of 
the Dutch Orientalist, Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje. 


The Romance of Commerce” 


Among the most successful of recently 
published books “The Romance of Com- 
merce” occupies a very prominent place. 
The reviewers have been unanimous in 
their favorable judgment not only with 
regard to the subject chosen, but also in 
their appreciation of the really fascinat- 
ing treatment it has received at the 
hands of Mr. Selfridge. 

Some ten years ago a large frontage 
was secured on the north side of Oxford 
street, about two hundred yards west of 
Bond street, for a department store to 
be run by Americans on American lines. 
At first a good deal of national jealousy 
was manifested and in spite of extensive 
advertising the patrons were not very 
numerous. However, the store went on 
and gradually the sentiment changed till 
during the last five years it has become 
certainly one of the most successful of 
the great department stores in London. 
So prosperous, indeed, had the business 
become that, just before the war they 
had purchased the adjoining premises 
occupied by the half dozen shops of 
Lloyd & Co., the great drapers. This 
gives them one of the largest and finest 
blocks in Oxford street, extending all 
the way from Duke street to Orchard 
street. Not content with this, shortly 
after the war had begun, they opened a 
large building on the opposite side of 
the street for the provision department 
of their store. 

Their great success has been effected 
largely by the methods pursued by the 
care with which their customers’ wants 
are studied and the courtesy invariably 
shown to them. To this must be added 
the remarkable and unique plan of ad- 
vertising, which has taken the form not 
merely of the usual large descriptive and 
illustrated advertisements, but of articles 
of a column in length in the daily even- 
ing papers, written under the nom de 
plume of Callisthenes, and generally be- 
ginning with some interesting classical 
or historical episode, treated in an en- 
tertaining manner, from which the writer 
always branches off into matters con- 
nected with the Selfridge Store. These 


*The Romance of Commerce. By Gor- 
don Selfridge. The Bodley Head. 
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articles are so well done tht they ar. 
rest a reader’s attention. They have 


been quite a revelation of what in Eng- 
land is a novel method of advertising, 


After having won his laurels in prae- 
tical commerce, Mr. Selfridve has now 
entered the field of literature, and chosen 
for his first attempt the historical anq 
romantic side of his own profession, and 
in this he is a pioneer. He has, hoy- 
ever, compiled a romance more ep. 
thralling than any of the picturesque 
chronicles of kings which go to make the 
name of history. Romance is adyen. 
ture, and adventure to be romantic and 
glamorous needs distance in time and 
space. Mr. Selfridge therefore goes back 
to the Phoenicians and the fair of Nijni 
Novgorod, and traces through the cen. 
turies the romance of merchant adven- 
tures of many countries, such as ancient 
China, Egypt and Babylonia; but, what 
is more interesting to us, he describes 
the growth, in medieval and _ post-medie- 
val ages, of the Hanseatic League and 
the gentlemen adventurers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. The Hansa towns in 
Germany were the pioneers of that peace- 
ful penetration of which we have heard 
so much. Their field was the Old World! 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Raleigh, Da- 
vis, etc., on the other hand, won their 
fame by a penetration of the New World, 
which was anything but peaceful. There 
was perhaps not much romance about the 
Hanseatic traders, but the adventures 
of the Elizabethan navigators make up 
for this by their thrilling contests for a 
footing in the newly-discovered lands 
which Spain would have claimed for her 
own. 


In their right place Mr. Selfridge deals 
with the splendid mercantile Republics 
of Venice and Florence, whose merchants 
were the princes and nobles of the State. 
The Venetians, it will be remembered, 
after they had attained their trade su- 
premacy, passed a decree forbidding 
Venetians of rank to embark henceforth 
in commercial pursuits. At Florence 
under the Medici, and in the person of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the Romance 
of Trade blossomed as the rose. They 
were, however, too much given to politics 
for Mr. Selfridge’s taste. To be poli- 
ticians when you can be merchants! And 
to be bankers into the bargain! Then 
there were the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
who possessed qualities which would have 
brought them to the top in whatever 
walk of life they had been cast. As 
merchants and bankers they were at one 
time the chief financial power in Europe; 
and to their credit it must be remem- 
bered that they were generous to the 
poor, and in their charities foreshadowed 
the great philanthropists of our own 
times. A contemporary said of the 
founder of their ascendency, “The name 
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of Jacob Fugger and nephews is become 
known in all kingdoms and lands, even 
among the heathen. Emperors, kings, 
prinees ani governors have sent their 
ambassage to him; the Pope has greeted 
him as his beloved son and has embraced 
him; cardinals have risen before him. 
He has become the glory of the 
whole German land.” 

Mr. Selfridge tells us of the romance 
of Fairs and Guilds, and pays tribute 
to many British worthies, who have shed 
justre on trade—Walworth, Whittington, 
De la Pole, Gresham, Myddleton and 
some lesser lights. 

Two exceptionally interesting chapters 
are concerned with the “Fantastic in 
Trade”—the tulip craze in Holland and 
John Law’s fantastic remedy for 
France’s insolvency—and “The Hudson 
Bay Company,” in which due honor 1s 
paid to that veteran soldier of fortune, 
Lord Strathcona. <A third deals with 
“Trade and the British Aristocracy,” 
which ends—“It is surely unnecessary 
to labor the point of the intimate connec- 
tion between trade and nobility at the 
present time, when our roads are scoured 
by motor-cars built by the firm founded 
by the Hon. C. S. Rolls, son of Lord 
Llangattock, and our seas are swept by 
turbines invented and manufactured by 
Sir Charles Parsons, son of the Earl of 
Rosse, when our womenfolk purchase 
their hats from milliners’ shops run by 
ladies of title, and our own pockets are 
filled or depleted by innumerable com- 
panies, all provided with titled direc- 
tors.” Mr. Selfridge might have added 
that the majority of the peers created 
in recent years have been successful 
merchants, business men and tradesmen. 

In the final chapter on “A Represen- 
tative Business of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Mr. Selfridge has, we may as- 
sume, taken as a model his own great 
achievement in Oxford street. The mys- 
teries controlling a vast department 
store are so far unfolded as to convince 
the average mind that the man who can 
create and direct such an undertaking 
is born, not made. If business needed 
putting in a place of honor, Mr. Sel- 
fridge has certainly succeeded in his 
task. 


Recollections* 


When a statesman, who has lived for 
thirty years in the ferment and the favor 
of the world, publishes his own auto- 
biography, he makes the same experi- 
ment as the first Lord Brougham, who 





Reccllections. 
2 Vols. Maemillan. 


By Viscount Morley. 


pulled down his blinds in Grafton street, 
and sent word to The Times that he was 
dead. Lord Morley has chosen to read 
his obituary notices, which the review- 
ers and criticism of his book will supply. 
John. Morley is the only professional 
journalist who has climbed into the 
Cabinet, and into the House of Lords. 
When he came to London in 1860 he had 
but little choice of a profession, he tells 
us, except journalism. He was soon ap- 
pointed “reader” for Macmillans, and he 
wrote for the Saturday Review, he and 
Leslie Stephens being found so useful 
as to receive a special retaining fee. An- 
other contributor, then, was the import- 
ant man who afterwards became Lord 
Salisbury. 

Though an avowed agnostic and a 
pronounced Radical, he was in 1886 
chosen by Gladstone as chief Secretary 
for Ireland with a seat in the Cabinet, 
which only lasted five months; indeed his 
inclusion in it contributed to its defeat, 
for the older Whigs disliked intensely 
such a radical, and the Non-conformists 
were aghast at such an agnostic. 

As the title indicates, these are not 
autobiographical memoirs, but a selec- 
tion of recollections of public affairs in 
which he himself had a part, and of men 
whom he has known. He makes the af- 
fairs more real than the persons, for he 
shows no power to interpret a complex 
human character so as to make us feel 
that we are meeting a real man, and not 
a mere bunch of names and qualities. 
With him we are generally in a world 
of books and ideas, philosophic and lit- 
erary or political, rather than of men. 
And we do not find many good stories 
or relieving touches of humor, such as 
this sketch of a scene in an Irish Law 
Court, which stands almost alone—‘A 
peasant was in the dock for a violent 
assault. The clerk read the indictment 
with all its legal jargon. The prisoner 
to the warder: ‘What is all that he says?’ 
Warder: ‘He says ye hit Pat Curry with 
your spade on the side of the head.’ 
Prisoner: ‘Bedad’ and I did.’ Warder: 
‘Then plead not guilty!’” This dialogue 
loud and in full hearing of the Court. 

There are portraits of Parnell, Bal- 
four, Harcourt, Chamberlain and the ris- 
ing youngster, Winston Churchill. Lord 
Morley’s style has the merit of clearness 
and logic, but it is cold and unrelieved 
by wit or humor, and therefore rather 
dry reading. His whole trend in politics 
was to the weakening of authority in 
all branches of political, ecclesiastical 
and individual life; and his career, 
though brilliant, was distinctly injurious 





to England. At the outbreak of the war 
he was one of the very few who with- 
drew from the government, and must 
therefore be reckoned as a pacifist. 


Polit ical Portraits* 


Few more interesting books have ap- 
peared lately, whether judged by their 
subject matter, or manner, than this col- 
lection of portraits. Among them the 
one which will naturally attract atten- 
tion now is the sketch of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, one of England’s greatest War Min- 
isters. It is delightful and most in- 
structive. The army Wolsey sent to 
France was a forerunner in most re- 
spects of our modern armies. As Mr. 
Whibley says, “He forgot nothing that 
was needed for the carriage and main- 
tenance of a great army.” And he quotes 
an Italian enthusiast of those times— 
“Choicer troops, in more perfect order, 
have not been seen for years.” And 
they were religious men who “then as 
now,” writes Mr. Whibley, “went into 
battle as though they were going to a 
sport or game;” and if they fought al- 
ways with clean hands and stout hearts, 
it was due, above all, to the inspiration 
of Wolsey. The only blot upon the 
army was the conduct of our German al- 
lies. Nothing could check their in- 
grained love of rapine and_ sacrilege. 
They proved themselves worthy ances- 
tors of the modern Huns whom we know 
so well. The testimony of a friendly 
Spaniard cannot be gainsaid. The Span- 
iard complains, as well he might, of 
their arrogance, ruffianism, and bestilal- 
ity, which made them firebrands and a 
source of danger among whomsoever 
they went.” 

Mr. Whibley’s tribute to Wolsey is 
notable. “We may remember with grati- 
tude that Wolsey, fulfilling his genius in 
many ways, was one among the greatest 
of our Ministers of War, and that he 
still remains to his humbler successors 
a shining example of lofty courage and 
tireless energy!” 


Other interesting personalities with 
which Mr. Whibley deals are Edward 
Hyde, the notorious Duke of Newcastle, 
Frederic, “the crowned philosopher,” and 
Charles James Fox. Besides these we 
shall find Alexander I of Russia, Tal- 
leyrand, Napoleon, Lord Melbourne, Sir 
James Graham, Lord George Bentinck, 
Sir Robert Peel, Cobden, and the late 
Duke of Devonshire, etc. 
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New Y ork Drama 


By Montrose Zz, Moses 


* Author of Representative Plays of American Authors” 


ISS MARGARET ANGLIN has 
at last satisfied her ambition to 
play Greek tragedy in New York 

City. We had often heard of her per- 
formances of “Iphigenia,” “Medea,” and 
“Electra,” as given out West in the 
Greek Theatre owned by the University 
of California; but we in the East had 
only been afforded the opportunity of 
measuring her art in her commendable 
productions of Shakespeare, and in her 
distinguished appearances in light modern 
comedy. The latent power which we 
knew was in her—a power different in its 
character from such splendid emotional 
acting as she used to give in “Mrs. Dane's 
Defence,” has at last justified our belief 
in it. It is no small task for an actress, 
appearing night after night in a pleasing 
but slight satire entitled “Billeted,” to 
marshal under her direction such de- 
tailed productions as her “Electra” and 
“Medea,” recently given at Carnegie Hall, 
in conjunction with Mr. Walter Damrosch 
and his Symphony Orchestra. One only 
marvels how, having appeared as the 
heroines in the Sophoclean and Euripidean 
dramas at special matinees, she could so 
easily adapt herself in the evenings to 
sparkling comedy such as was to be 
found in “Billeted,” known elsewhere as 
“Lonely Soldiers.” But she compassed 
the task, and is now well established in 
the minds of New York people as one of 
the few actresses in America who is cap- 
able of compassing the demands of Greek 
drama. 

Her judgment was well exhibited at 
the very outset in her selection of the 
“Electra” by Sophocles, rather than of 
the “Electra” by either Aeschylus or Eu- 


ripides. There is more mystic beauty in 
the Sophoclean drama, even though there 
might not be as much spiritual fervor as 
is to be found in the version left us by 
ZEschylus. On the other hand, having se- 
lected the Sophoclean tragedy, Miss An- 
glin undoubtedly schooled herself to ac- 
cept the criticism of the play which would 
create in the public mind a certain preju- 
dice against the unnaturalness of a her- 
oine killing her own mother. Yet, bar- 
ring the horror which a modern audience 
might feel in witnessing both Sophocles’s 
“Electra” and Euripides’s “Medea,” we 
must welcome Miss Anglin’s eagerness to 
interpret two feminine roles which, in 
their psychology, if not in their motives, 
are so modern and so deeply interesting 
from the modern point of view. Both 
Electra and Medea are abnormal types; 
but, on the other hand, so are Hedda 
Gabler, and Rebecca in “Rosmersholm.” 
The very abnormality of Electra and 
Medea is an excuse for the overpowering 
bad taste created by their stupendous 
acts. Judging externally, we would say, 
at first glance, that the character of 
Electra is a more subtle one than the 
character of Medea; the latter having a 
consuming thirst for revenge, and the 
former suppressing many of her womanly 
desires and biding her time for the re- 
venge which is to come. But a com- 
parison of the portrayal in Sophocles’s 
“Electra” and in Euripides’s “Medea” is 
much more profitable than a comparison 
of methods in Sophocles’s “Electra” and 
Euripides’s “Electra.” “Medea” is one of 
Euripides’s early dramas—a drama which, 
as Professor Murray so excellently says, 
shows the mightiness of the Greek 


tragedian by making small use of the 
romantic and magic atmosphere offered 
by the subject. Murray writes, “One is 
almost overpowered by the increasing 
hate of the wronged woman who, finally 
hemmed in on all sides, is given no 
channel of possible escape except the ex- 
ercise of her own magic, which enables 
her to make her exit in a magic chariot, 
and gives her the opportunity as a final 
curtain of hurling curses on the head of 
Jason who has betrayed her.” 

Fraught, as both pieces are, with ma- 
jesty of technique and Greek predomin- 
ance of thought, in the modern sense both 
pieces have a mixture of tenderness and 
melodrama which is fascinating to an- 
alyze. In “Electra,” Miss Anglin’s per- 
formance brought excellently to the fore 
the mingled pride, ambition and yearning 
of a woman who has brushed all of her 
life aside for the sake of revenge. Yet 
Sophocles, though giving one an oppor- 
tunity of reading into the réle all of these 
finer points, was not as deeply concerned 
with the psychology of Electra’s char- 
acter as he was with the fulfilling of the 
mandates of the Gods. On the other 
hand, Euripides, in “Medea,” while he has 
a story of wronged womanhood to tell— 
a story which had received earlier treat- 
ment by one of the minor Greek play- 
wrights—was deeply concerned with the 
development of his heroine’s character,— 
a character which he brought out excel- 
lently in contrast with more delicate 
points in the plot, such as the feelings 
of Medea for her two children, and the 
uses made by her of such delicate figures 
to help in her devilish work. Even at the 
moment when she determines to kill her 
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children, the horror of the act is shot 
through with a certain beautiful feeling 
induced by Euripides in the handling 
of the situation. We are told that the 
“Medea” only received third prize in a 
contest. And the reason for this may 
be that even today it leaves an unsatis- 
fying effect in the observer’s mind. Hav- 
ing accomplished her baleful designs, 
Medea goes on her way rejoicing—re- 
moving all those whom she hates and 
leaving behind no purging effect of her 
hatred. 

Professor Murray, to whom we owe a 
debt for his having impressed upon us 
so widely the modernness of Euripides, 
throws excellent light upon the modernity 
of this particular theme. In his book, 
“Buripides and his Age,” he says, “The 
‘Medea’ shows a new mastery of tragic 
technique, especially in the extraordinary 
value it gets out of the chorus. But as 
illustrating the life of Euripides there are 
one or two special points in it that claim 
notice. In the first place it states the 
cause of a barbarian woman against a 
Greek man who has wronged her. Civil- 
ized men have loved and deserted savage 
women since the world began, and I doubt 
if ever the deserted one has found such 
words of fire as Medea speaks. The 
marvel is that in such white-hot passion 
there is room for satire. But there is; 
and even a reader can scarcely withhold a 
bitter laugh when Jason explains the ad- 
vantage he has conferred on Medea by 
bringing her to a civilized country. But 
Medea is not only a barbarian; she is also 
a woman and fights the horrible war that 
lies, an eternally latent possibility, be- 
tween woman and man. Some of the 
most profound and wounding things said 
both by Medea and by Jason might al- 
most be labelled in a book of extracts 
‘Any wife to any husband,’ or, ‘Any hus- 
band to any wife.’ ” 

In her productions, Miss Anglin has, in 
many instances, defied Greek convention, 
with excellent results. First of all she 
did not have, in New York, a Greek 
theatre, but she converted the stage of 
Carnegie Hall into majestic proportions 
through the scene designs made by Liv- 
ingston Platt. Then again she was un- 
able to appear in the open, but had to 
resort to special stage lighting which 
more or less compressed the Greek drama 
within the modern playhouse. The limi- 
tations of her stage curtailed a free use 
of the chorus such as was given to us by 
Mr. Granville Barker in his production of 
“Iphigenia” and “The Trojan Women.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these limitations, 
notwithstanding the un-Greek-like char- 
acter of Mr. Damrosch’s interpretative 
Music, and notwithstanding the poor 
effect made by the individual awkward- 
hess of the members of the chorus, Miss 
Anglin’s productions were in the way of a 
triumph—most especially a triumph for 


her. The quick intelligence, the sympa- 
thetic understanding, and the surety 
with which each situation was met by 
her, were all evident by the way in which 
she seemed to relish the largeness and 
bigness of her work. There was no op- 
portunity for her in either role to make 
use of that radiance which dominates her 
comedy. In her Shakespearean efforts 
she had excellent scope for showing a 
romantic coloring which has splendidly 
matured since the days we first saw her 
as Roxane in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and 
the emotionalism of which we have here- 
tofore spoken is a different sort of emo- 
tionalism required by Sophocles and 
Euripides. Her power has come to us, 
therefore, as a new exhibition of her ex- 
cellence as an artist. We depended still 
more upon this excellence by the very 
fact that her supporting company was so 
inadequate. 

Space does not permit of our entering 
into detailed account of the manner in 
which Miss Anglin’s quick intelligence 
was demonstrated. But this is quite 
enough to let the public know what they 
must expect when they go to the Greek 
Theatre as managed by Miss Anglin. For 
we hope that, now she has given a taste 
of her big work to the New York public, 
there will be a demand for her continuing 
in this direction, rather than wasting her 
time and energy on such a slight little 
piece as “Billeted,”—slight though none 
the less entertaining, but on the other 
hand so fragile as to be almost child’s 
play in her hands. An artist, in order to 
develop, should have a large mould in 
which to pour whatever genius he may 
possess. Certainly, in the roles of 
Medea and Electra, Miss Anglin has 
shown herself to be one of our very best. 


Alan Dale's Madonna of 
the Future 


HOUGH Alan Dale’s satire in three 

| acts, entitled “The Madonna of the 
Future,” has many streaks of vul- 
garity in it which we deplore, it must, 
nevertheless, be confessed that his play 
is far better that we expected to find it 
from reports. It measures a real con- 
structive dramatic ability on his part, 
and it reveals a bitter sarcasm in its 
strictures against society which shows 
him to have been an observer of modern 
life as lived in a small community like 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. For the ex- 
ploitation of his heroine, he has selected 
Miss Emily Stevens, who will be re- 
membered for her identification with 
“The Unchastened Woman.” We had de- 
termined to ourselves, after seeing her 
performance last year in “The Fugitive,” 
so badly misinterpreted, that Miss Stev- 
ens’s forte lay along the line of unchast- 
ened heroines, and we were fearful that 
we would here meet with a similar inter- 


pretation. But, again, we were agree- 
ably disappointed, for Miss Stevens 
showed a reticence and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the psychology of the 
part she was playing. 

The theme of Mr. Dale’s satirical 
drama touches a subject which the war 
has brought recently to the fore. Writers 
on social topics have more than once 
emphasized that there are women in the 
world who would like to be mothers with- 
out being shackled with the weight of a 
husband—the theory being that the 
right of motherhood should not be inter- 
fered with by a “mere” social custom. 
Mr. Dale selects this subject for shallow 
treatment, and his heroine is one who 
suddenly announces to a very highly 
prejudiced group of “first families” in 
Tarrytown that she intends to be a 
mother without the incubus of a hus- 
band. She is wealthy, surrounded by all 
that wealth can bring, and into the bar- 
gain has an attendant, and a particu- 
larly handsome man secretary. She is 
shocked by the realization that this sec- 
retary has fallen in love with her, but 
she takes advantage of the “common- 
place” situation, and proposes a platonic 
trip abroad with him. He, poor soul, 
being “more or less a man,” rebels at 
first against the cold-blooded proposition, 
but finally, because of his love, succumbs. 
The two leave Tarrytown for Europe in 
a blaze of scandal. 


When the “Madonna of the Future” 
returns to Tarrytown, she comes plus a 
baby. Who the father of the child is the 
highly social vulgar crowd in Tarrytown 
cannot inveigle her to say. But we know 
that it must be the secretary who, as yet, 
has not put in an appearance. Our rich 
Madonna, having heretofore served good 
dinners to the satisfaction of her “set,” 
must be saved to the community in Tar- 
rytown, so the social lions declare; and 
they decide that they will announce her 
husband (even if she has none) to be 
some Count who is at the Front, and 
who can thus be killed at any convenient 
moment. 


Mr. Dale, in the writing of his play, 
makes us realize that, however theoreti- 
cal. the “Madonna of the Future” may 
be, she is still a woman who is in love 
with her child’s father. The secretary 
puts in his appearance on the evening of 
a large social function in Tarrytown, and 
he tells his “wife” that he quite agrees 
with her attitude. He will leave her 
free, and, inasmuch as he is free himself, 
he has accepted a position in the Far 
West—a position dependent on his bring- 
ing with him a wife. The consequence 
is he intends to marry some well deserv- 
ing girl who is so commonplace as “to 
live within the law.” This, of course, 
helps to bring out the real woman who 
strikes in self-defense and who will not 
allow the father of her child to escape 
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her. The play ends mildly and conven- 
tionally by her marrying. 

The bare outlines of the plot show 
that “The Madonna of the Future” is 
not to be taken too seriously. It is too 
frankly vulgar to be serious.. Had it been 
written with more sincerity, it might 
have lent itself to a deeper development 
of character. As it is, one can see that 
the play is constructed solely for the 
purpose of displaying Mr. Dale’s facility 
as a writer of witty lines—such declara- 
tions as the Madonna’s intention not to 
“cope with the perpetual man.” Such re- 
torts as the Tarrytown’s leader’s asking 
“Do you intend to be ruined? If so, 
when?” Such easy indignation as is 
shown when the Tarrytown social lead- 
ers ask her if the baby has a name. “Of 
course I have named him,” says the 
mother. “Do you think I would give him 
a number?” Such cheap repartee as 
“Affection is love come back from the 
wash.” Such flashes of wit as “The race 
—it sounds so horsey and horrid.” And 
such trivial commentary as “Nowadays, 
when I see men smoking I think it posi- 
tively effeminate.” 


These are mere pointed paragraphs, 
and as they come, they are humorous for 
the moment, and leave no abiding good 
taste. They are decidedly out of taste. 
Miss Stevens, as we have said, played 
the part of the Madonna with excellent 
good humor and reticence. She was ably 
supported by Jerome Patrick, who, 
though a little pale in emphasis and in- 
distinct in enunciation, nonetheless was 
an excellent foil. As the social leader, 
Mrs. Teresa Maxwell-Conover lent a pol- 
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ish to the life of Tarrytown. The play 
as a whole has a sufficient amount of 
tang to assure it a run in New York. 


Miss Grace Griswold's Workshop 


Miss Grace Griswold’s experiment in 
establishing a Theatre Workshop has now 
reached its second year, and the very fact 
that it is still running speaks for its 
ability to take care of itself. In the pre- 
liminary announcement sent to her mem- 
bers, Miss Griswold declared that “the 
purpose of the Theatre Workshop is to 
coordinate non-commercially the various 
creative arts of the theatre for their 
mutual inspiration and growth, and to 
provide facilities for experimentation in 
plays, play reading, theatre arts and 
crafts, including scenery, designing, 
lighting, costumes and so forth—no per- 
formances to be given in the building 
except try-outs before managers, Work- 
shop Committees, Club and Schools, and 
other booking agents.” 

In other words, Miss Griswold has from 
the beginning desired to establish a clear- 
ing house for dramatic talents where the 
player and the manager, the playwright 
and the producer may be put in touch 
without the necessity of risking theatrical 
capital in the judgment of a play’s draw- 
ing power or a player’s ability. 

In the maintenance of her idea she 
has had the cooperation of many well 
known theatrical people, and slowly she 
has become known to different centres 
where the amateur’s efforts are welcomed. 
She has taken her little company with 
scenery and costumes to many schools, 
and she has gradually developed a reper- 
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tory which includes such pieces as 
Browning’s “In a Balcony,” Barrie’s “Th, 
Twelve Pound Look,” Dunsany’s “Tents of 
the Arabs,” Sutro’s “A Marriage Has 
Been Arranged,” and Synve’s “The 
Shadow in the Glen.” The organization is 
supported by an assured membership and 
by whatever proceeds are left over from 
the special productions. 

One cannot judge of this organization 
from the standpoint of professionalism 
until the experiment has attained a larger 
growth and an assured footing. On the 
other hand, one can look to Miss Gris. 
wold, who is an actress of experience, 
for a certain thoroughness of rehearsal, a 
certain counteracting of amateurishness 
by careful attention t6 detail, which 
should characterize every organization 
pledged to the proper training of the 
amateur. 

We attended a production of Bjorn. 
son’s “A Gauntlet” which made us feel 
that a thing is not worth doing unless 
there is some semblance of its being done 
well. We wish, even though we know the 
difficulties under which Miss Griswold 
must labor, that she would pay more at- 
tention to vocalization, to emphasis, to 
shades of psychology, and to stage light- 
ing. All of which comes under the head 
of the technique of the theatre, and which, 
from the very start, should be impressed 
upon the amateur mind. It is one thing 
to be intellectually ambitious, but, on the 
other hand, in a stage production, one 
cannot live by intellect alone. There is 
a happy medium between the two ex- 
tremes of no intellect at all in our theatre, 

(Concluded on p. 19, Adv. Section) 


In the Philadelphia Theatres 


F all the plays of tender senti- 
O ment, quiet domesticity, and de- 

termined optimism which have 
appeared upon the American stage in 
recent seasons none can equal in sus- 
tained interest, skill of characterization, 
or originally of theme “Old Lady 31,” 
soon to be put on exhibition at the Adel- 
nhi Theatre. 


In this piece Rachel Crothers, evidence 
of whose skill in the theatre may be 
found in Dr. Quinn’s use of one of her 
works in his “Representative American 
Plays,” has shaped into effective dramatic 
form an interesting novel of the same 
name by Louise Forsslund. A less skilled 
dramatic writer would in all probability 
never have seen a play in the Forsslund 
novei. It is well known that prior to 
the date of its production no one inter- 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


ested in the play dared to predict for it 
any great measure of success. Yet it 
continued in New York, famous for its 
lack of appreciation of plays of just this 
type, for many months and nowhere has 
it failed to attract admiration and 
audiences. 


There is a reason, as the philosopher of 
the advertisement says. And the reason 
lies largely in the nature of the princi- 
pal theme which has been pronounced 
“daring,” in a dramaturgic sense, by Da- 
vid Belasco. An aged man and his wife 
are driven out of their homestead of many 
years through the man’s foolish invest- 
ment in worthless mining stock. For 
the woman it is “over the hill to the poor 
house.” For the man it is a job. They 
leave their old home with many tears and 
are met with tears of sympathy, not un- 


mingled with a superficial spite, at the 
“Old Ladies’ Home.” And _ finally, out 
of the sorrow of the inmates of the es- 
tablishment for the plight of the woman 
at being compelled to part with her hus- 
band, the old man is invited to become 
“Old Lady 31.” 


The outcome of the situation is just 
what might be expected. In the home 
are certain women, far past the bloom 
ef youth, who never had their chance no 
matter how much they wanted it. There 
is one who is just being courted. Then 
there are widows fallen from high es- 
tate—even “the doctor’s wife”—and 
there are plain, every-day sort of per- 
sons who are all kindliness and genuine 
sympathy. Into this seething social life 
the old gentleman fits badly. The women 
quarrel as to who shall darn his socks 








Emma Dunn 
In “Old Lady 31 


and place the flower in his coat. Finally 
he runs away with an old crony, and his 
returr is made in the midst of a bad 
storm. For a time catastrophe impends, 
but in the end it is cleared away by steps 
and circumstances which are entirely 
logical and convincing. 

In the management of this theme, it 
is not too much to say, no false note is 
struck. The action, it is true, occasion- 
ally borders on the theatrical, but this 
is merely a legitimate use of the stage 
conventions without which there would 
be few plays of the journalistic class. 
The only forced note is in the attached 
love interest, and that jibes so completely 
with the mother note dominant in the 
character of the old woman that it is 
easily accepted. 

From an histrionic standpoint the play 
is notable. Emma Dunn brings to her 
portrayal of the woman the quiet, em- 


Lynn Overman 
In “Oh! Boy!” 


pathic methods which had her “Govern- 
or’s Lady” a great popular success. The 
part opposite her is taken with equally 
careful attention to detail by Reginald 
Barlow. All the minor parts in the com- 
pany which presented the play at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, 
were taken by players carefully chosen 
according to type, and as a consequence 
they fitted admirably into the scheme. 
The same cast is announced for the en- 
gagement in this city. 


Arnold Daly, who has not been seen 
here for many seasons, will doubtless 
be welcomed back to the Broad Street 
Theatre on Easter Monday in “The Mas- 
ter,” Hermann Bahr’s play, which has 
been translated by a Philadelphia lawyer, 
Benjamin F. Glazer. Mr. Daly produced 
this piece about the middle of last sea- 


Elsie Adler 


In © Miss Springtim.” 


son in New York. A few weeks ago he 
produced another Bahr play, “Josephine.” 
But unlike “The Master” and “The Con- 
cert,” for which this author is chiefly 
known to American audiences, “Joseph- 
ine” did not attract the public fancy and 
its existence was correspondingly short. 


As a result of the fiasco Daly an- 
nounced that if the public would not sup- 
port his theatrical efforts he would per- 
manently retire from the stage or go 
into the motion pictures forever. This, 
by every indication, without first obtain- 
ing the bulwark of the picture producers’ 
opinions in the matter. 

Daly’s attitude in this whole circum- 
stance cannot be lauded. It suggests 
that since his brilliant success in intro- 
ducing Bernard Shaw to this country 
with “Candida,” his point of view has 
undergone a severe change. His atti- 
tude savors of the attitude of certain 
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Frank Tinney 
In “* Doing His Bit™ 


authors toward the art of the motion 
picture. 

It is not good, but at the same time 
it will not prevent discriminating thea- 
tregoers from enjoying certain excep- 
tional qualities in the production of “The 
Master” which he contemplates bringing 
to the Broad. This is a play finely 
adapted to the peculiar talents which 
have always distinguished this actor. It 
is largely a picture of domesticity, infe- 
licity, a discussion of the marriage rela- 
tionship. Mr. Daly wields the hand of 
“The Master”’—of his own household— 
with a touch of the grand manner and 
the quick incisive gesture which was part 
of the author’s intent. 

He, too, has the support of an excel- 
lent company and a tasteful production; 

(Concluded on p. 20, Adv. Section) 


Ethel Stannard 
In “ The Little Belgian“ 





The Motion Picture Trend 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


HIS month patrons of the film will 

have their second opportunity to 

examine the work of Mary Garden, 
the operatic star, and mayhap decide for 
themselves, just what place she is des- 
tined to fill in the world of the photoplay. 
All through her operatic career Miss 
Garden has always been, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, an artist who registers noth- 
ing but positive opinions—for or against. 
With her, public opinion knows no mid- 
dle ground. There are indications that 
her work in the cinema, as she loves to 
call it, will return similar effects. 

To discuss her work as a result of her 
single appearance up to this time in 
“Thais” would be futile. Even Miss Gar- 
den would admit, let us hope, that she 
came to the motion picture studio with 
a great deal to learn. She is certainly 
learning it, and there can be no doubt 
in the world that she will travel farther 
along the pathway to film distinction if 
she remains with the Goldwyn Company. 

At the same time she is not likely to 
attain the best that is in her in such a 
film as “The Splendid Sinner,” her April 
release. As photoplays go, this is an ex- 
cellent picture; but that’s “as photoplays 
go.” Its narrative is somewhat forced 
and a little too lurid and obvious. But 
judge for yourself. Here is the story: 

At the place of honor at the luxurious 
banquet given by Rudolph Von Zorn sits 
the most beautiful of the many lovely 
women present—Dolores Fargis. The 
great diamond-shaped table sparkles with 
the rich man’s choicest silver, and jest 
and laughter lend animation to the scene. 
The guests clamor for music from Do- 
lores, and with a sudden impulse she 
leaps to the table and capers down its 
length swaying in time with the music of 
her violin. 

Her kindness to a poor young musician 
incenses Von Zorn, who upraids her 
fiercely for the innocent attachment. 
Goaded into a desperate rage, Dolores 


Mary Garden 
In “ The Splendid Sinner” 


Louise Huff 
In“ Wild Youth” 


snatches a wine-filled glass and hurls it 
full into Von Zorn’s face. She dashes 
up the great golden stairway. A quarrel 
follows, and she breaks her relations with 
her patron. 

Months after, in the rural seclusion of 
her new life, another young man comes 
into her orbits. He is Hugh Maxwell, a 
physician whose poverty ties him down 
to an humble country practice. The 
beauty of the mysterious Dolores fas- 
cinates him, and in the end they are mar- 
ried. But in the city he fails to prosper 
and Dolores secretly sells her jewels, 
which her husband had never seen, goes 
to a great gambling house, plays—and 
wins. 

Von Zorn’s detective, who has been 
seeking the girl, locates her there, and 
the next day the capitalist appears at 
her home and demands that the old rela- 
tionship be resumed. Dolores refuses 
and struggles in his attempted embraces. 
Her husband enters. The ugly truth 
comes to light and Hugh refuses to ac- 
cept his wife’s attempted justification for 
her old life. In a flare of anger and dis- 
illusionment he leaves the house. 

The last chapter of the story finds Do- 
lores in France serving as a probationary 
nurse in a base hospital in conquered ter- 
ritory. The French doctors and nurses 
do their work under German guard. A 
soldier is brought in, his eyes covered by 
a bandage. Hearing Dolores speak French 
he hands her a parcel with instructions 
that it must go across the border to the 
French the same night. 

Dolores recognizes the man as her hus- 
band, but their conversation is over- 


heard by a German officer and 
cel is taken from their hands. To omit 
many details, Dolores finally succeeds jy 
getting her husband back to the French 
army while she goes to her doom as a 
spy, sentenced by Von Zorn, her former 
“patron.” 


the par- 


There is strong material here of decided 
melodramatic cast; it remains to be seen 
what Miss Garden will do with it. Ip 
Hamilton Revelle, Anders Randolph, Has- 
san Mussalli, Henry Pettibone, and Rob- 
ert Bellinger she has an excellent sup- 
porting company. Kate Jordan wrote 
the story. Edwin Carewe is the director, 


One of the most charming young act- 
resses on the screen today is Louise Huff, 
who has supported Jack Pickford in 
many of his recent productions. Miss 
Huff’s work is notable for the reason 
that while she attempts the “sweet young 
thing” sort of role, she never overdoes 
the sweetness. All her work is charac- 
terized by a restraint, an ease, a sanity 
and naturalness which removes the bale- 
ful influences seen in the work of many 
photoplay ingenues. 

During April one of her new photo- 
plays will be placed on view locally at 
one of the Stanley Company’s numerous 
theatres. It is called “Wild Youth,” and 
in it she will have a lyric youthful part 
of the sort which originally brought her 
into prominence. There can be no doubt 
that it will be well done, and the an- 
nouncement that J. Stuart Blackton is 
supervising its production means that it 
will have certain picturesque qualities 
even if it may be lacking in the more 
subtle touches of the new screen art. 

Playing opposite Miss Huff will be Jack 
Mulhall. George Melford will be the 
active director, and Theodore Roberts will 
take an important role. This picture, of 
course, is after the novel of Gilbert 
Parker. (Cont. on p. 21, Adv. Section) 


Viola Dana 
In Breakers Ahead” 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Rich, Deep Blue 
of the Lapis Lazuli 
Has Been Copied— 


cleverly copied too, and effectively set in 
the less precious metals, so that women 
who would enjoy wearing this pretty stone 
may do so, and possess several trinkets 
at no great cost. 


There are quite attractive necklaces, for instance, in good 
designs, at $4.50 and $9.50. 


And earrings, in pendant or close-fitting style, are but 50 cents 
and $1 a pair. 


Brooches, too, are inexpensive, 50c and $1. 
And bar pins, in several designs and practical sizes, 50c to $1. 


Her Handbag of Silk, 
with a Wood Frame— 


is Dame Fashion’s newest wrinkle for the 
spring handbag. The silk is dainty, and light 
in weight, and a change from the heavier 
fabrics of the winter. 


These new bags are in quite attractive 
styles—a number having the new _ wood- 
covered frame, the wood of a rich, dark 
walnut finish. 


The bags are in black and colors, and of a practical size. 
$3.50 to $7.50 each. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Inside Constantinople During the Dar- 
danelles Expedition. By Lewis Ein- 
stein. $1.50. 


German Atrocities. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. $1.00. 


Comrades in Courage. By Lieut. An- 
toine Redier. $1.40. 


A Diary of the Russian Revolution. By 
James L. Houghteling, Jr. $1.25. 


“En Pair!” (in the air). By Lieut. Bert 
Hall, an American of the French 
Flying Corps. 

Two War Years in Constantinople. By 
Dr. Harry Stuermer. $1.50. 


First Call. By Arthur Guy Empey. 
$1.50. 


Generals of the British Army. Por- 
traits in colors. By Francis Dodd. 
$ .50. 


On the Field of Honor. By Hugues Le 
Roux. $1.50. 


The Fallacy of the German State Phil- 
= By Dr. George W. Crile. 
50. 


A Flying Fighter. By Lieut. E. M. Rob- 
erts, R. F. C. $1.50. 


Trapped in “Black Russia.” By Ruth 
Pierce. $1.25. 


The Big Fight. By Capt. David Fallon, 
M. C. $1.50. 


Over There and Back. By Lieut. J. S. 
Smith. $1.50. 


The Mad Monk of Russia. Iliodor. Life, 
Memoirs and Confessions of Sergei 
Michailovich ‘Trufanoff  (lIliodor). 
$2.00. 1 


When writing to advertisers 


The Iron Ration. 
Schreiner. $2.00. 


The Autobiography of a Pennsylva- 
nian. By Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
$3.00. 


In the Heart of German Intrigue. By 
Demetra Vaka. $2.00. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War Work 
in America. $2.00. 


A War Nurse’s Diary. $1.25. 


The Blue Grass Cook Book. By Minerva 
C. Fox. $1.50. 


American Democracy and Asiatic Citi- 
zenship. By Sidney L. Gulick. $1.75. 


Booth Tarkington. By Robert C. Hol- 
liday. $1.25. 


The Language of Color. By M. Luck- 
iesh. $1.50. 


Two Towns—One City. Paris—Lon- 
don. By John F. MacDonald. $2.00.. 


The Book of Artemas. $ .50. 


The Story of The Salonica Army. By 
G. Ward Price. $2.00. 


A Boswell of Bagdad. By E. V. Lucas. 
$1.35. 


How to Keep Fit in Camp and Trench. 
By Col. Charles Lynch, M. C., United 
States Army, and Major James G. 
Cumming, M. O. R. C., United States 
Army. $ .30. 


Through Lapland With Skis and Rein- 
deer. By Frank Hedges Butler. $4.00. 

Profit Sharing. By Burritt, Dennison, 
Gay, Heilman and Kendall. $2.50. 


Camion Letters. From American Col- 
lege Men. $1.00. 
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Read the Best Thoughts 
Before the People Today! 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements have been recognized as one of the 
most powerful forces that influence public opinion and life today. 

Next to actual attendance, and especially in addition to it, is the pleasure and 
profit derived from reading a lecture, sermon, or discussion, such as is offered 
lyceum and chautauqua audiences. 

This is possible by reading a magazine like THE LYCEUM WORLD, which 
comes to you every month with the best thoughts from the best men and women on 
the lyceum platform. The discussions, articles, musical interpretations, and debates 
are from different angles and awaken thought, while they stimulate to higher 
activities in life. 

WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT! To induce you to give this magazine 
a trial, we will send you a booklet full of advice of the best kind, showing the way 
to the best results, and highest success in life. It is entitled “THE VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” We give this free, to all who subscribe through the “Book News 
Monthly,” and we agree to refund the money to all not satisfied. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

— Among the magazines of this country pushing for- 

“**"'| ward steadily each year, through good times and hard 

| times, is one which to-day is appreciated in every home 

where it enters, by every member of an intelligent 

| family, because it brings INSTRUCTION, INSPIR- 

ATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months for 
only $1.00. 

It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, 
containing the ablest discussions on Literary, Musical. 
Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It 
gives those hints which make the effective Public 
Speaker, After-Dinner, Commencement and Special 
Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, 
while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied 
literary articles, which during the year will include sub- 
jects not discussed in such manner elsewhere. 


{ tx THE 
INSTRUCTION 


ENLIGHTENMENT 
ENTERTAINMENT X_ 
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Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer 
Musician, Story-Teller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms to-day demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified 
and Delightful Employment? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 


— on Sanne, — and 
* other professional men and women are 
Our Special Offer 

The Lyceum World $ 1 00 


pleased to do this work, and many cul- 
twelve numbers and 
Send Money Order, Express Order or 


tured people are wanted. State your ex- 
perience, time you can give, age, etc., and 

The Voyage of Life 

One Dollar Bill. If personal check 

is sent add 10 cents for exchange. 


make application. 
THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Dept B. Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle Editor 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 
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The World of Drama 
New York Theatres 


(Continued from page 304) 

such as we have today, and the intel- 
lect that leads one into childish interpre- 
tations. We wonder whether Miss Gris- 
wold reads her plays to her company; 
whether she takes time to analyze the 
motives. On this special evening of 
“The Gauntlet,” none of the players 
seemed to understand the true values of 
the Bjornson story. And only one, Miss 
Ethel Taylor, seemed to have sufficient 
personality to lean heavily on that. The 
idea of the Theatre Workshop is a-good 
one. We hope it will succeed despite its 
defects. 


The Radiance of Miss Barrymore 

A regular old-fashioned comedy, deal- 
ing with nothing more important than 
the waywardnesses of a fast London set 
—this is the way in which we should 
describe the new play by R. C. Carton, 
entitled “The Off Chance.” The horse- 


| racy atmosphere of it reminds one of the 
| time when “Lord and Lady Algy” was 
| first fresh; or to go even further back, 


with the false respectability of the titled 
class appearing in so many of the dramas 
of the late Victorian era, it recalls some 
of the exuberance of Pinero’s “Dandy 
Dick.” The only commendable thing 
that can be said of the present piece is 
that it is characterized by spirited dia- 
logue, and that it offers an excellent op- 
portunity for Miss Barrymore and Mr. 
Cyril Keightley to give most satisfactory 
performances. Mr. Carton’s humor is 
mixed up mostly with situation; he can- 
not get on without a couple of divorcees 
and a young Duke and Duchess about to 
become separated. Nor does that type of 
playwright seem to be willing to sacrifice 
the adventuress for the sake of something 
less artificial and less overworked. We 
cannot say that Mr. Carton’s “The Off 
Chance” would have any great claim on 
the public,-were it not for the fact that 
Miss Barrymore’s radiance shines with 
even greater lustre than ever. Her per- 
sonality seems to have an unusual amount 
of exuberance; she seems this season to 
recall her days when “Captain Jinks” 
brought her such success. Her technique 
has matured; there are delicate traceries 
of a deeper understanding of life, which 
play easily with the surface life depicted 
by Mr. Carton. With such understanding, 
we often wonder whether Miss Barry- 
more would not be a greater actress if she 
would only depend more on her art and 
less on her personality. She always seems 
to do the right thing in her work; but 
she is never quite the character, and she 
is always Miss Barrymore. Her test 
will come, the challenge will be made, 
when she gives “The School for Scandal,” 
scheduled for production before the sea- 
son closes. 
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Religious Books of the 
Month 


By John T. Faris D. D. 

293) 

ties, All Is Vanity,” and “The Excellent 
Law,” of Buddhism; 
and Thy Mother,” of Confucianism; “Re- 
ligion and Patriotism,” of Shintois: 
“Abraham to Our Father,” of the Hebrew 
religion; “A Prophet Who Missed the 
Way” and “There Is No God but Allah,” 
of Mohammedanism; and “The Dream of 
Religion Come True” and “What Manner 


(Concluded from page 


of Man Is This?” of Christianity. The | 
clear type, the small page, the use of | 


Scripture passages in every chapter an 


tinguishing features. 
oS % co 


In “Tributes of Great Men to Jesus 
Christ,” Rev. Arthur H. Delong, D.D., 
and Rev. Allen P. Delong present what is 
the most complete collection of the say- 
ings of great men concerning Christ that 
has ever been published (Revell, 75 cents, 
net). The quotations are in both prose 
and poetry, and the collection is one that 
will be of use for reference. 


The World of Drama 


Philadelphia Theatres 
(Concluded from page 305) 


and his play should be interesting alike 


to those who enjoy the personal phases | 
of his art and those who wish to extend | 


entertainment”—musical comedy—and 
their acquaintance with foreign drama. 


20 


| body Home,” 
| Eddie.” 
best of these. 





| principals. 


| Forde, Marie Carroll, 


| parts. 


“Honor Thy Father | 
| mean loss of efficiency. 
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Say what you will of the “frivolous | 


yet you must admit that a piece which 


enjoys a run of more than a year in New | 


York City is not a thing to be altogether 
ignored in the world of entertainment. 
This is the experience of “Oh Boy,” the 
Comstock, Elliott and Gest musical 
comedy which is coming to the Lyric 
Theatre on April 1. 


There are many genial things in this | 


piece to touch the risibilities of the high 
and the low. 
and a world of superficial charm. It is 
a genuine expression of the American 
idea in terms of musical comedy, “smart” 
as the term is now used, but by no means 
“fresh,” as that term was once used. It 
is the third in the line of “intimate” musi- 


| cal revues, it will be remembered, which 


began at the Princess Theatre with “No- 
and included “Very Good 
And in many respects it is the 


Another excellent feature of the local 


| engagement of this piece is the pres- 


ence of the entire company of New York 
Anna Wheaton, one of the 
New York musical comedy stars; Hal 
Lynne Overmann, 
Carl Lyle, Stephen Maley, a droll fellow; 
Augusta Haviland, E. J. Blunkall, Edna 
May Oliver, Fay Marbe, Florence Mc- 
Guire, and all the minor members of the 
company are still playing their original 
“Original casts” are quite as im- 
portant in musical pieces as drama, and 
Philadelphia audiences have long since 
learned to resent substitutions which 


%* * * 


Probably no better word can be said 


| for “Doing Our Bit,” the New York Win- 


ter Garden revue which is to be seen at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House Easter 
week than that Frank Tinney is the lead- 
ing comedian. The drollery of this per- 
former, the pseudo-frankness of his 


| comedy material and the quaint method 
the emphasis on missions are further dis- | 
| ous to some, but for the vast bulk of his 
| audiences it is as laughable the last 


he invariably uses, may grow monoton- 


time he appears as the first. He appears 
many times during the two acts and six- 
teen scenes of this piece and in his trail 
ripple scores and scores of “laughs.” 

Henry Lewis is another comedian in 
this company who enjoys a large follow- 
ing. His work is more sophisticated— 
indeed, sometimes too much so—but his 
following is faithful unto the end; and 
his songs are popular from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. James J. Corbett, Sam Ash and 
Chilson Ohrman, the Duncan Sisters, the 
Cansinos, Virginia Fissinger, Babe Da- 
kin, James Clemens, Charles Judels (he 
of the whistle), Ada Lewis (a graduate 
of burlesque), are some of the other en- 
tertainers. 

Like all Winter Garden productions, 
this piece has its big spectacular effects 


and, of course, it has a warlike tinge. | 


It has sparkle, wit, humor, | 


ANTHONY AND HERO | 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Ob such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wigs 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

Whe) inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 
pes for eee 


See how more 


dramatic and beautiful lines the 
Mp octes * ee the sweetness, pathos and ch 
Tie the remainder of the volume.’’—Louisville Times, 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 

F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven,Cena ff 





This time it is the “Landing of the Amer. 
ican Troops in France.” Lincoln J. Car. 
ter is given joint credit with J. J. Shu- 
bert for the perfection of this detail, 
Then there are the usual elaborate cos- 
tumes and the fine scenic displays. 

ok 2 

Another musical comedy which is cer- 
tain to be welcomed back to this city is the 
Klaw and Erlanger production of “Miss 
Springtime,” with its delightful music 
by Emmerich Kalman. The appeal of 
this piece lies in its dainty quality of 
score and book. It has charm at every 
turn. There is beauty for the eye and 
the ear and a wealth of comedy of the 
broader kind for those who wish it. 

Else Alder will sing the leading role in 
the piece and John E. Hazzard will take 
the leading comedy part. George Mac- 
Farland, known to patrons of the varie- 
ties as a baritone of considerable distinc- 
tion, is still singing the delightful meas- 
ures of the opera star. The piece is to 
be given at the Forrest Theatre begin- 
ning on April 15. 

* * «* 

At the Walnut Street Theatre during 
the next few weeks there will be a group 
of what is known in theatrical parlance 
as “first-class attractions.” In this case 
the term will probably hold good, so far 
as its last third is concerned. “Very Good 
Eddie” is really likely to prove attrac- 

who prefer 


Ladies to use a nice 


quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should i inquire for Crane's 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 





Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


. DALTON MASS., U. S. A 
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tive. , 
Look, Listen” returned to this theatre 
jast month and was received with enthusi- 







Thurston, the Magician, is booked for 
this theatre early in April, and several 
dramatic pieces, some new to this city, 
are to follow. On the whole the current 
season has brought to the Walnut a scale 
of entertainment much higher than it has 
enjoyed for many seasons. In view of 
the history of the house, it is to be hoped 
that this policy is to be continued. 

a % * 










Manager Henry Jordan will provide his 
ysual list of unusual headliners sup- 
ported in most cases by substantial minor 
acts of distinct merit. Ray Samuels, with 
a new batch of songs, will be back the 
first of the month. Another feature of 
this entertainment will be Hobart Bos- 
worth in a one-act version of Jack Lon- 
don’s “Sea Wolf.” 

Louise Dressler will be the feature of 
the bill the week of the eighth, with 
John B. Hymer and company in a fan- 
tastic comedy as another feature. Em- 
mett Corrigan and company in “War 
Ballads,” Elizabeth Brice, Mollie King, 
Alice Eis, the dancer, and several spec- 
tacular productions will be among the 
other items on the bill. 


Motion Picture Trend 


(Continued from page 306) 


































The names of a number of well-known 
players appear in the film version of Hol- 
man Day’s popular novel, “The Landlo- 
per,” which has been produced by the Me- 
tro Corporation, with Harold Lockwood in 
the leading role. Opposite Mr. Lockwood 
will appear-Pauline Curley, who has been 
retained in the organization on account 
of her fine success in “The Square De- 
ceiver.” She will be remembered, too, for 
her work in “Her Boy.” 

The heavy character will be enacted 
by Stanton Heck, who played the same 
type of part in “Broadway Bill.” Bert 
Starkey has been selected for an impor- 
tant character part. Like Mr. Heck, Mr. 
Starkey was a member of the “Broadway 
Bil” company, and he has also come into 
prominence through his work as “The 



















William Clifford, who has prominently 
supported Mr. Lockwood in his last four 
pictures, is also in the new release. 

There is a moral in this matter of re- 
taining players who have made successes 
in former productions of a star. 
at once a tribute to the altruistic atti- 
tude of Mr. Lockwood and an explana- 
tion of the success of this new picture. 
No star wants to keep a competent 
player so long that he will build up an 












It is to be remembered that “Stop, | 


asm. So was “Fair and Warmer,” Avery | 


Hopwood’'s excellent farce. The latter 
continued its engagement for three | 
weeks. 


At Keith’s during the month of April | 


Spider” in the serial “The Fatal Ring.” | 





It is | 
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| audience and detract from the success of 


the principal player. That may happen 
easily in a world where stars do not al- 
ways shine according to the advertise- 
ments. 

But in braving this danger, or mani- 
festing his confidence in his own ability 
(whichever it was), Mr. Lockwood has ob- 
tained excellent results. His production 
moves with the utmost smoothness from 
beginning to end. His players know each 
other’s mannerisms and their joint scenes 
are perfectly welded. 


“Breakers Ahead” is the title of a new 
picture in which the popular Viola Dana 
is sure to add new laurels to her many 
pepular achievements in the realm of the 
motion picture. As its name implies, 
this is a story of the seacoast and sea- 
faring people. Miss Dana has the part 
of Ruth Bowman, a motherless child. As 
she grows to young girlhood, she has the 
devotion of Eric Piley, a youth she has 
known all her life. 
events in the young girl’s life call for 


| great emotional ability on the part of 


the star, an ability she has already dis- 
played in such productions as “God’s Law 
and Man’s,” “The Mortal Sin,” and nota- 
bly in the screen version of Joseph Ar- 
thur’s play, “Blue Jeans.” 

One of the quaint characters in “Break- 
ers Ahead” is “Cap’n” Jabez Scudd, 
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A series of tragic | 


played by the sterling actor, Russell 
Simpson. There are scenes of great in- 
terest on board his ship, “The Wasp,” 
around which much of the story’s vital 
action centres. “The Wasp” is shown 
riding at sea, and in close views to em- 
phasize the powerful scenes played on 
board. a 

In the death of Stanley V. Mastbaum 
the local motion picture world lost one 
of its firmest pillars of strength. His 
place in the Stanley Booking Company 
has been taken, however, by his brother 


| Jules Mastbaum, always interested in mo- 
| tion pictures, and the policies of the com- 


pany, it is announced, will undergo no 
sericus change. 


* * * 

Trapped in Black Russia. By Ruth 
Pierce. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. 


This author went to Bulgaria with her 
husband in 1914. Her husband was on 
business, but events threw them into a 
peculiar situation that led to her arrest 
as a spy and her imprisonment for six 
weeks. 

These are letters written home about 
her adventures and experiences, and 
they are certainly thrilling. They show 
what untoward things may happen for 
little or no cause associated with the per- 
sons most intimately involved. 





7 
Time Was, When We Went Abroad for | 
Enamels—But Now— 


America makes such beautiful pieces, produces such pleasing 
colors and effects, it is no longer necessary! 





Some handsome pieces and sets from the best American 
makers are now in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. A boudoir 
set of eighteen pieces, for instance, is in the loveliest pink 
shade, and is $810. 


Another boudoir set has eighteen pieces, is enameled in a rich 
dark blue, and is $919 for the set. 


Vases are $13.50 to $34. Boudoir clocks are $34 to $92. 
Artistic perfume bottles are $10.50 to $21. 
All these enamels are done on sterling silver, gold-plated. 





“And all Arabia breathes from yonder box.” 


You will think of this as you catch a whiff of the new and fragrant 
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